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The Reverend Father Arthur A. Barth, 
Superintendent of Education 
of the Diocese of Wichita 


“Good Reading” 


STOWS 


in Kansas 


Have you wondered how to create more interest in better 


reading? Here kather Barth tells of a plan which is 


work me in his diocese! 

**As Superintendent of Education of 
the Diocese of Wichita, | am con- 
vinced that there must be continuing 
effort on the part of both teachers 
and priests to instill in all young 
people of today an appreciation of 
good reading, particularly while they 
Furthermore, 
every attempt must be made to pro- 


are of school age. 


vide, in the homes of students, pub- 
lications of outstanding quality such 
as magazines and books which will 
complement what is being taught in 
the school. 

**For several years the Catholic 
Digest National Catholic Decency 


in Reading Program has been of 
particular value as an aid in teach- 
ing students appreciation for Catho- 
lic and good general interest maga- 
zines, as well. The office of the 
diocesan superintendent of educa- 
tion has repeatedly recommended 
to pastors, priests and parents this 
after school program for the exten- 
sion of good reading. Through the 
Catholic Digest Program millions 
of copies of selected publications 
have made their way into thousands 
of homes, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic.” 


Vay we suggest that good reading is an important reason 


for obtaining complete details now! 


Write Catholic 


Digest, Inc. or the National Catholic Decency in Reading 
Program, 2959 No. Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 
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MORE ABOUT NUNS’ VOCATIONS 
EDITOR: 

In the article by Charles W. Paris “How 
Nuns Kill Vocations” (February, 1960) I was 
a little confused as to what kind of a change 
the author desired in the convent life. 

Unity and order are definitely important in 
our world today. How can Mr. Paris conclude 


that a Superior is not necessary in community 
life? 


Judy McGreevy 
Columbus, Ohio 


Ed.: That, certainly, would be heresy! 


EDITOR: 


. .. Vocations to communities of women are 
not on the decline. In 1945 there were 77,000 
Sisters teaching in U. S. A., and in 1958 there 
were 95,000—an increase of 18,000 Sisters! .. . 

I would suggest that Father Paris make a 
study of that section of Canon Law that deals 
with religious. . . . And let it be remembered 
that the legislation in Canon Law was made by 
men, not by the Mother Foundresses! . . . 

Regarding the religious habit, there are 
many pros and cons, but Father Paris did not 
strike a happy note when he said that it was 
“a source of embarrassment and ridicule for 
religious and the Church.” It is not only reli- 
gious women who cause men embarrassment by 
their attire. Think of the men who must en- 
dure the sight of their wives in sack dresses, 
beehive coiffures, etc. (and these styles are 
being designed by men!) And who dares to 
speak about hygienic dressing, when one sees 
the precarious pencil-heeled shoes, sheer nylon 


hose in sub-zero weather, the hair dyes and 
make-up of the modern woman. 
Mary Louise Corkery 


Boston, Mass. 


Ed.: Any woman-hater can find great scope 
for his talents in designing dresses and women’s 
hats. 


EDITOR: 


Just what does Father Paris think a nun is? 

Well, in case he has forgotten in his liberal- 
ism, I will reinform him. 

A woman does not take, among others, the 
vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience so that 
she might receive the opportunity of teaching 
in overcrowded classrooms the Catholic “lead- 
ers of tomorrow,” but rather that she may 
serve her Lord... . 

Judith Carr 
San Mateo, Calif. 
EDITOR: 

As a Catholic teen-ager . 
disagree with Rev. Paris. 

In his article, Rev. Paris states that he thinks 
the manner of dress, hairstyle and social ac- 
tivities of a nun discourage many young girls. 
He does not mention that an unselfish girl who 
has a vocation will look beyond the exterior. 
. .. A girl becomes a nun to improve herself 
spiritually and not to become a “fashion plate” 
or a social butterfly. . . 


Charleen Tomplers 
Howard Beach, N. Y. 


.. I am forced to 


EDITOR: 


When Father Paris’ plans operate for “elimi- 
nating the rigid conformity” to “attract girls 
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from the world of variety and individuality,” 
the parish weekly bulletin should contain some 
different reading. 

Item: Our sisters will alter their habits dur- 
ing the coming year. The parishioners are en- 
couraged to contribute generously to the col- 
lection for this purpose. Our sisters must keep 
pace with the changing styles. They have worn 
their present habits for two years. How can 
they expect girls to enter with them if they 
are so hopelessly behind the times? Please be 
generous. 

Item: Parishioners who wish to host a sister 
at the annual parish banquet may make reser- 
vations with the ushers at the rear of the 
church, $3.50 one reservation. 

If you wish to sit with your guest, arrange- 
ments will be made for you OR your daughter. 

The sisters will stay for the dancing which 
follows. In this way they will attract girls to 
enter with them. 

Item: You want our sisters to have the 
BEST vacation at the place of their choice. 
Come to the card party on Wednesday and 
SPEND—an enjoyable evening. 

The sisters need to know how much before 
they can plan how far and how long. They 
depend on you... . 

Item: Our sisters aim to cut down parish ex- 
penses. They will assume the duties of or- 
ganist and gradually take over those of sacris- 
tan, sexton, and custodian. 

They feel that this is the least they can do 
in addition to the 50-55 hours of work they do 
for the parish each week. 

Item: Beginning in September our sisters 
will have a day off each week to visit their 
homes. This plan will necessitate more lay 
help to take the place of the sisters on their 
days off. 

But this emergency will not last too long 
because vocations will result when young girls 
see how little religious have to sacrifice. Until 
these vocations materialize, however, parish- 
ioners will please contribute one dollar more 
each month for the subsidy of the “floating 
substitutes.” 

Item: The parish annual report has a new 
item this year—cost of hair-dos and perma- 
nents. We welcome this, however, because our 
sisters want to attract girls to the convent by 
proving that religious living encourages, not 
rigid types, but flexible individuals. . . . 

Sister Anne Cyril, S.N.D. 


Boston, Mass. 


EDITOR: 


It is unfortunate that a priest of so obviously 
few contacts with religious and their philoso- 
phy of living should presume to give a super- 
ficial analysis of the lack of response to reli- 
gious vocations by the American girl... . 

I am one of a group of postulants—all fresh 


and foolish in the religious life and loving 
every complete, hard, rich, and happy minute 
of it. I would like to tell you some of the things 
that don’t bother us about religious life—and 
I believe we are all endowed with fairly aver- 
age shares of vanity, verbosity, and sociability! 

My interest in clothes was the bane of my 
mother’s life and my dad’s billfold; however, 
I don’t cringe at the sight of a habit—in fact 
I love it. It will tell the world that Christ 
is my Spouse and therefore everything for 
which I stand. 

As for Sisters not being hygenic—! = 
Habits are washable and all Sisters are on the 
most amiable terms with Sister Soap. 

Certainly there is nothing indecent about 
exposing one’s hair, but that is not the point. 
As any woman may or may not tell you, her 
“crowning glory” does not acquire that status 
by wishful thinking. It takes a lot of time and 
effort to coax the tresses into submission and 
then worry about whether or not they will stay 
OE. «0s 

Parish banquets and Communion breakfasts 
are fine for the parish but is it really Sister's 
place to play socialite and add a note of cozi- 
ness to these gatherings? Even if the rule and 
duties permitted, I’m sure that Sister would 
find other ways to spend her time. .. . 

Bonnie Bagger 
Bismarck, N. D. 
EDITOR: 


Regarding the controversy over the uniforms 
(habits) worn by our Religious Orders of 
Women, our Holy Father, the Pope, requested 
that these Orders simplify and modernize this 
dress. And when these Orders comply with the 
request of the Holy Father, the controversy 
will end, and without further discussion by the 
laity. 

S. F. Enderby 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
EDITOR: 


Hurrah for Father Paris! 

I only hope that religious communities 
which find “the shoe fits” will “put it on.” 

Margaret M. Krusen 
Omaha, Neb. 

Ed.: I shouldn’t stick my editorial neck out 
but I think that some religious orders of women 
could indeed very profitably modify both rules 
and habit without sacrificing holiness. More- 
over, I am amazed by the volume of mail we 
have received, but speaking frankly, I don’t 
know what it proves. 

I sometimes wonder if our readers react at 
all to the larger issues discussed in our pages— 
the issues that transcend the radius of one’s 
own personal involvement. The only other 
article that evoked such a deluge of mail was 
one, published several years ago, that dared 
to suggest that school uniforms be abolished. 
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LDITURIAL By John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 


Church and State in Africa 


‘iu CaTHOLIC CHURCH in Africa is entering a perilous era. In most of 
the new nations, the political pattern will be what someone has called 
“one-party democracy.” In the turbulent confusion that will come with in- 
dependence, strong-arm rulers will be needed to steady the new regimes 
and establish them on a firm base. Whether these new rulers will be re- 
sponsible and competent administrators is a problem full of implications 
for the Church. For the very existence of the Church in these countries 
will depend on its relations with the new regimes. It is the people who 
will put the new sovereigns in power, and any Church opposition to these 
popular rulers will be interpreted as interference with the will of the 
people. 

In South Africa the hierarchy has come into head-on collision with 
the State over the question of segregation. Yet the grim prospect for the 
future is that not only the Nationalist Government but all whites in South 
Africa will be plunged into the same blood bath when the day of reckoning 
finally comes. The Afrikaners in the Government are resolved to persist 
in their deadly game of apartheid and they will torture, beat and sup- 
press the Bantus until the enraged victims wreak vengeance on their white 
oppressors. In the inevitable butchery, we can hardly expect the Bantus 
to draw nice distinctions between white and white—between Afrikaners 
and the Christians who have opposed them. When the natives rise up in 
anger, the Catholic Church in South Africa will go down to disaster. 

The situation in South Africa however is quite different from that 
in the rest of the continent. In the Union, the Church faces the white 
nationalism of the Dutch government whereas on the rest of the conti- 
nent, the Church confronts black nationalism as it takes shape in the 
emerging regimes. The key to the Church’s future in Africa lies with the 
political leaders of the new nations. For the new rulers will undoubtedly 
exert a strong influence over education and it is education that will form 
the mind and consciousness of the African of tomorrow. By shaping edu- 
cation in the mold of national ideology, the new rulers will endeavor to 
create a public opinion that will echo the policy of the new regimes. In 
short, if there is to be a conflict between Church and State in the new 
African countries, it will be a contest between the Church and an ab- 
solutist ruler who has captured the popular will. 
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Tu GREAT POTENTIAL sources of 
Church-State conflict, then, are to 
be found in the realm of education. 
In earlier days, the colonial rulers 
gave the Church a free hand in edu- 
cation. Even today in Tanganyika, 
for instance, only about three per 
cent of the children are in public 
schools, the rest being students at 
Christian or Moslem schools, and 
these religious schools are financed 
largely by the government. As a re- 
sult of this policy toward mission 
schools, a policy that obtained in 
many African nations, a large num- 
ber of today’s native leaders are 
products of these mission schools, 
e.g., Nyerere, Tom Mboya, Nk- 


rumah, Foncha. 

The emerging regimes however 
will look with a more critical eye on 
these schools and may be reluctant 
to grant them financial aid. For 
education has top priority in the 


program of these new nations and 
the new rulers are anxious to subsi- 
dize education but they want edu- 
cation that conforms to the ideology 
of the regime. Without educated 
men in top political and civil service 
posts, the new regimes will collapse. 
The rulers realize this but they will 
probably subsidize only education 
that is in line with the ideals and 
goals of the regime. Moreover, 
those leaders who have been edu- 
cated abroad in European or Amer- 
ican secular universities will tend to 
be intolerant of clerical influences 
in education. 

This secularism is a more formid- 
able enemy of the Church in Africa 
than is Communism. Secularism 
banishes religion from public af- 
fairs and declares it irrelevant in 
all departments of public life, but 
it does not quarrel with religion as 
a private affair. Therefore it meets 
with more acceptance from the 
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African than does Communism be- 
cause the African is an essentially 
religious person in his private life; 
as for religion in public affairs—he 
is unacquainted with it, having seen 
little evidence of it during the era 
of colonial administrators. 


Vr COMMUNISM Is not to be dis- 
missed as inconsequential. After a 
late start in African activity, the 
Party has been making up for lost 
time and is exerting a growing in- 
fluence on the Dark Continent. 
This influence can already be de- 
tected in a few regimes and it bodes 
trouble for the Church. Commu- 
nists in government, or Marxists 
educated under Communist aus- 
pices, will fight mission schools 
tooth and nail. The Church, on the 
other hand, has before it a task 
of infinite magnitude and delicacy: 
it must show native Africans that it 
has no nostalgia for the days of 
colonialism but does have a deep 
sympathy with genuine social and 
economic reforms. Communist pres- 
sure on the new governments will 
come possibly from Communist in- 
fluence in the new labor unions now 
forming. The African Trade Union 
School in Budapest, for instance, 
arranges one-month training courses 
for militant trade union organizers 
from African countries. A similar 
school for training union leaders is 
now operating in Africa at Brazza- 
ville in the Belgian Congo, and an- 
other will open shortly in Guinea. 
The probability is that the Commu- 
nists will establish a gigantic federa- 
tion of trade unions south of the 
Sahara. 

According to the Christian Demo- 
cratic Review (March, 1960), Con- 
akry in Guinea will be the center 
for co-ordinating Soviet penetration 
activities south of the Sahara. A 
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few months ago, Daniel Solod was 
named Soviet ambassador to 
Guinea. He was an extraordinarily 
successful organizer when he was 
Soviet ambassador to Cairo and, in 
spite of Nasser’s opposition to 
Communism, Solod made Cairo a 
stronghold of the Reds in the Mid- 
dle East. In Conakry he has a situ- 
ation that is ideal for his purposes. 
The Marxist Touré is quite co-op- 
erative and Solod has brought with 
him to Conakry a staff of several 
hundred employees, which is out of 
all proportion to the diplomatic 
needs of the embassy. 

European and American Cath- 
olics seem quite unconcerned about 
the Communists in Africa. Father 


Tarcisio Agostini of Catholic Action 
in Uganda wrote a letter to the 
Catholic Herald (London, Dec. 4, 
1959) in which he pleaded for Cath- 
olic scholarships for young African 
Catholics. He said that young Cath- 


olics who may become future lead- 
ers in government are now being 
offered scholarships by the Commu- 
nists for study in Russia or at a 
satellite university. He said that it 
is extremely difficult to persuade 
these talented young Catholics to 
turn down the Communist offers. 
Moreover, Father Agostini pointed 
out that he was hoping for scholar- 
ships for young Africans at Cath- 
olic, not secular universities. “We 
need Catholic leaders who will lead 
the country but who at the same 
time will lead Catholics as well. A 
Catholic leader who is influential 
but who is indifferent to his religion 
will not be much help to the 
Church.” While such Catholic pleas 
fall on deaf ears, the Soviets con- 
tinue at top speed to train young 
Africans in technical and organiz- 
ing skills, sending them back to 
Africa as Marxist missionaries. 
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Wns COMMUNISM Is not yet a 
major factor on the African scene, 
Moslemism is a dominant force. In 
certain regimes, the Moslem influ- 
ence is very strong and is rapidly 
expanding its power in politics and 
among the people. Take the Sudan, 
for instance. There the government 
is co-operating with an attempt to 
transform the Sudan into a Moslem 
state. Recently the assistant direc- 
tor of the department of religious 
affairs went to the pagan sections 
in the southern part of the country. 
This department promotes Moslem 
religious schools and gives grants 
for the building of mosques. The 
reason for his visit was that the 
department was disturbed by the 
fact that Nilotic tribes in the sec- 
tion had been turning Christian in 
large numbers. In a talk at a Mos- 
lem seminary he said that racial and 
linguistic unity were not enough. 
“Islamic teaching and faith is a 
way of life, and as such it is an ef- 
fective means for harmonious living 
as it touches the very roots of so- 
ciety.” Then he announced that the 
department wanted to establish new 
Moslem seminaries in three south- 
ern provinces and these provinces 
turned out to be the provinces 
where there are centers of Catholic 
mission work. 

It will not be easy for the Church 
to cope with the growing political 
power of Islam. As the number of 
converts to Mohammedanism in- 
creases, Moslem political strength 
will increase and the fact is that 
out of every ten converts in Africa 
today, seven are converts to Mos- 
lemism and only three to Christian- 
ity. There are at the present time 
more than ninety million Moslems 
in Africa. 

The religion of Mohammed is 
firmly based on the African conti- 
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nent. It took hold under the co- 
lonial administrations which en- 
couraged it on the ground that it 
was an indigenous religion but not 
a potential threat since it had no 
appeal to intellectuals. Today it is 
making no progress among educated 
Africans but it does have a strong 
appeal to the ignorant and the ani- 
mists, giving its members an assur- 
ance of great material premiums at 
little cost or inconvenience and a 
comforting sense of belonging to a 
great community. Actually Moslem- 
ism embraces many true doctrines 
and can serve as a preparation for 
Christianity, but the Moslem lead- 
ers in politics are for the most part 
irreconcilably opposed to the Cath- 
olic Church. The genial spirit to be 
found among certain Moslem the- 
ologians is not part of the standard 
equipment of the clerico-political 
Moslems. 


|" ADDITION TO secularism, Com- 


munism and Moslemism, the 
Church is beset in the Belgian 
Congo by a plaguy pair of enemies, 
anticlericalism and Freemasonry. 
Here there are five million Catholics 
out of a population of thirteen and 
a half millions. Congolese national- 
ism is decidedly anticlerical. Dur- 
ing recent riots, the crowds attacked 
mission schools and molested 
priests. The leader of the Bakongo 
people is Kasa Vubu, an ex-semi- 
narian, and yet he is sympathetic 
to the ideas of Fulbert Youlou, 
president of the neighboring Con- 
golese Republic, who is a suspended 
priest. The most anti-Catholic of 
the native movements is the Na- 
tional Congolese Movement which 
is riddled with Freemasonry and 
which blames the Church for retard- 
ing popular education. Probably 
the reason why the Church is more 
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unpopular in the Belgian Congo 
than in other sections of Africa is 
that here the Church was too 
closely identified with the white 
government. That government de- 
liberately attempted to stifle intel- 
lectual life among the natives. Until 
very recently any African who went 
abroad to study was never allowed 
to return to the Congo. 

The problem facing the Church 
in its relations with the new regimes 
is to a large extent a problem of 
adaptation. Will the Church cast 
off every last vestige of Western in- 
fluence and take on the color and 
form of the sunny continent? If 
the Church in Africa fails to heed 
Pope John’s encyclical, Princeps 
Pastorum, if missionaries retain 
European attitudes and customs, 
the new African strong-arm leaders 
will drive the Church out of their 
territories. 

Adaptation however is not easy. 
It requires a keen and alert imagi- 
nation as well as sound judgment 
lest it go too far. For instance, 
should Catholic churchmen adapt 
to the old and traditional African 
customs and concepts or should 
they adapt to the new ideas of the 
young educated Africans? Cath- 
olicism in Africa is strongest in the 
rural districts where the old ways 
are still retained but the future of 
Africa is in the hands of the young 
intellectuals in the cities. 

There is much that is praise- 
worthy in the old African tribal sys- 
tem but it does seem that the 
Church would be “backing the 
wrong horse” to adapt itself to this 
system as a permanent pattern. For 
the creation of the new nations will 
mean necessarily the disappearance 
of tribal divisions though deep- 
seated tribal hatreds will be harder 
to eradicate. The further process 
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of federating the individual nations 
will contribute to the breakdown of 
tribes. Meanwhile the Church must 
turn its attention to the growth of 
secularism among the educated 
Africans who staff the administra- 
tions and who view the omnicompe- 
tent welfare state as a modern 
divine providence for the natives. 
As one writer recently said, “The 
creep of secularism is becoming a 
gallop in Africa.” The Church’s 
special apostolate therefore is to 
win the respect and confidence of 
the educated African. 

I take it that Cardinal Ru- 
gambwa is looking toward Africa’s 
future, not to its past. In his state- 
ment at a press conference before 
the Consistory, he said that the two 
problems he had particularly at 
heart were the well-being of family 
life and the systematic instruction 
of the educated classes in solid 
moral principles governing their 


conduct as citizens. Family life was 
not a problem under the tribal sys- 
tem but it is a problem for young 
Africans who leave their tribes and 
go to the cities where they cast 
themselves loose from the ethical 


restrictions of family life. More- 
over, the Cardinal sees the need of 
trained Catholic lay leaders who 
enjoy the respect of their fellows 
and who show that Christianity is 
not a foreign “importation” but a 
force that finds itself at home in 
Africa and contributes to the so- 
cial, economic and political devel- 
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opment of the new Africa. 

This next decade is a testing time 
for the Church in Africa. It can 
adapt to any regime that will guar- 
antee it freedom of action, and I 
believe the new one-party demo- 
cratic regimes will be happy to have 
the Church spiritualizing their sub- 
jects. For any African uncontami- 
nated by Marxism will agree with 
Nkrumah that “an Africa without 
religion is no Africa.” Whether the 
Church will pass the test depends 
on the degree to which it dares to 
put Pope John’s Princeps Pastorum 
into practice. It is up to the hier- 
archy in these new countries to de- 
velop lay leaders who will have a 
deep sense of responsibility for the 
common good and who will do all 
in their power to eliminate those 
social evils that are the breeding 
ground for Communism. 

As I see it, one of the great- 
est problems facing the Catholic 
Church in Africa is the question of 
housing. Slum conditions in the big 
cities are frightful and are getting 
worse each year. If this continues, 
we will find urban Africans not only 
beating a retreat from Christianity 
but from fundamental decency as 
well. Unless this problem is solved, 
social unrest will shatter the emerg- 
ing regimes from within. 

There need be no friction between 
the Catholic Church and the State 
in the new African nations. Each 
can help the other in the attainment 
of legitimate goals. 





RUSSIA LOOKS 
TO THE 


CHRISTIAN WEST 


by Henry Van Straelen, 8.V.D. 


Invited to lecture at Leningrad University, 
this Catholic scholar found Russian professors 
enthusiastic for cultural exchange. 
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Ar THE AIRFIELD an agent of the Intourist agency met us and took us to 
the Oekraine Hotel, Moscow’s most modern building. We were received 
very courteously. The arrangement with Intourist makes it easy to enter 
Russia. One does not have to answer long lists of questions as was the 
practice one year ago. Now one has only to fill out forms quite similar to 
the applications for visas in other countries. The only peculiar questions 
were: “Have you ever been in Russia before?” and “Do you have friends 
or relatives in Russia?” 

During my stay in the country, I was asked several times whether I 
knew any people in Leningrad or Moscow. Generally I responded with a 
jocose remark to the effect that I knew Khrushchev very well and that I 
looked forward to meeting him, or at least his secretary. Nowadays every- 
body can go to Russia for a month, which is in itself an indication that 
the regime feels secure. The people do not want to be isolated from the 
rest of the world. At Leningrad University, for instance, I was invited to 
stay in order to give some lectures on Orientalism and related subjects. 
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The Russian professors I met there 
were enthusiastic for cultural ex- 
change but the freedom to see other 
horizons has not yet been granted 
to them, although they are anxious, 
like all Russian intellectuals, to visit 
other countries. Of course, if per- 
mitted to do so, they would get too 
favorable an impression of the out- 
side world and discover the official 
lies about Russia’s unsurpassed 
“leaps forward.” Yet undoubtedly 
the whole situation is changing. A 
melting process is setting in. 


Waar OF OUR attitude? How do 
Western Europe and America feel 
toward Russia and its people? As 
the Soviet Union begins to throw 
off her wrappings, flex her muscles 
and put her techniques on display, 
we are beginning to marvel. We dis- 
cover unexpected glamor in film 
stars without lipstick. We wish that 
Marilyn Monroe and Brigitte Bar- 
dot would be sent somewhere in the 
country to till the soil and to plow 
the fields for a few years instead of 
making the West look ridiculous 
and degenerate in the eyes of mil- 
lions of Asians. 

We remember that as long ago as 
1835 Tocqueville, the great French 
historian, wrote of the Russians and 
the Americans as each being “mark- 
ed out by the will of heaven to sway 
the destinies of half the globe.” So 
we find it smart to learn about Rus- 
sian composers and actors, Russian 
airplanes, food and present-day cus- 
toms. We are beginning to teach 
Russian in our high schools. We go 
to Russia by the thousands and, 
loyal as we are to our own way of 
life and Christian beliefs, we some- 
times even admit to a sneaky ap- 
preciation of the solid sturdiness of 
the people and of the totally un- 
erotic atmosphere in which the Rus- 
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Now that a thaw has set in and Russia is 
permitting cultural exchanges, we need not 
be afraid to participate. Father Henry Van 
Straelen, S$.V.D., on his: recent tour of 
Russia found the intellectuals nostalgic for 
the Western Christian tradition. He is con- 
fident that in the exchange, “the strongest 
thought will be Father Van 
Straelen is professor of modern philosophy 
and comparative religion at Nanzan Univer- 
sity, the Catholic university in Nagoya, 
Japan and has lectured at various European 
universities. 


Victorious.” 





sian lives his life. A generation 
which has forgotten imperial Russia 
now realizes that there lies on the 
other side of Europe not a brooding 
enemy but a great people marching 
into their own and asking our at- 
tention. 

The young men and women of 
Russia today are prepared to place 
the utmost confidence in any truly 
honest opinion expressed by for- 
eigners, though they will allow these 
same foreigners to do no more than 
give a word or two of counsel and 
lend moral support. This rising 
generation of Russia must be con- 
vinced that Americans do not be- 
grudge them their legitimate efforts 
to restore their country to the posi- 
tion of a great power. All thought- 
ful Americans wish to see a Russia 
freed of the farrago of ideological 
and fanciful claptrap and prepared 
to play her part in the shaping of 
the future of the world through the 
medium of progressive but positive 
democracy. 


Te RUSSIANS HIT the moon before 
we did and all of a sudden our vari- 
ous blurred symbols of their coun- 
try — caviar, vodka, Komsomol, 
Mongols, Byelorussians and Geor- 


gians, Stalin, Peter the Great, 
Catherine and the Romanovs, 
Tschaikovsky and Stravinski, Bala- 
laika and Prokofiev, Troika, Steppe 
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and Tundra, Bolshoi, Sputniks, 
War and Peace, female discus- 
throwers and all—are suddenly 
fused into one. We begin to see her 
not merely as the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, but as Mother 
Russia, past her menopause, formid- 
ably young again and appearing on 
the world stage with a shining face. 

Is her new appearance genuine? 
In so far as the people are con- 
cerned, it may be; at any rate let us 
pray that it will become so. In so 
far as the government is concerned, 
we have to be a bit more careful. 
Berdyaev, the great Russian thinker 
‘who always preserved a remarkable 
detachment from the usual criti- 
cisms of Communism so common in 
the West, says of the Communist 
authorities that, while in political 
matters they show the capacity for 
great pliancy, in spiritual matters 
they are uncompromising. In The 
Origin of Russian Communism, 
Berdyaev says: 


But there is a domain in which Com- 
munism is changeless, pitiless, fanatical, 
and in which it will grant no concessions 
whatever. That is the domain of world 
outlook, of philosophy and consequently 
of religion also. It sometimes looks as 
though the Soviet Government would 
rather go on to the restoration of capital- 
ism in economic life than to granting 
freedom of conscience, freedom of philo- 
sophic thought, freedom to create a spir- 
itual culture. 


I think we must keep these words 
constantly before our eyes and this 
all the more so now that Russia has 
embarked on a great program for the 
economic welfare of its people in 
which they will certainly succeed to 
a considerable extent. Of course all 
of us should feel happy about the 
ability of any government to give 
its people more and more of the 
good things in life. But we should 
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hammer it into the heads of all, 
especially of our own people, that to 
measure the worth of any society 
by the standard of material living is 
completely inadequate; that we 
have to take into consideration far 
more the ability of any society or 
civilization to contribute to the free 
cultural and religious development 
of the individual and to the dignity 
of man, and the ability to con- 
tribute to the cause of a lasting 
peace, to the cause of independence 
for all peoples from outside rule. 
And when we use this yardstick, we 
know toward which side the balance 
will swing. There are depths of per- 
sonal life, there are important 
values—cultural as well as religious 
—that are completely beyond the 
comprehension of those who con- 
centrate exclusively on social forces, 
historical processes and systems of 
production. 


‘Tun RussiIAN OF today shows a 
very great interest in foreigners. 


His first question is generally: 
“Where do you come from?” I im- 
mediately sensed his surprise that I 
was not an American. But in any 
event, Dutchmen to them are also 
genuine foreigners, which means 
people from the other side of the 
Iron Curtain. Somebody from Al- 
bania, Poland, Bulgaria or China is 
not a foreigner in their eyes. From 
such satellites, one can hear no in- 
teresting news. After all they have 
the same regime, the same outlook 
and the same philosophy. No, from 
that glittering, fascinating Western 
world which acts and thinks so dif- 
ferently, from that world come the 
real foreigners, and all their things 
are new, exotic, interesting. Often 
they scrutinize you from head to 
toe. The employees in the hotels 
fingered our shoes and clothes as if 
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we had come from another world. 
They would try to talk with us, but 
preferably alone. It was then that 
they felt more at ease. 

The contact with Soviet citizens 
is easiest on the technical level. The 
American professor, farmer or rail- 
way worker finds contact easier 
with his Russian colleague. The 
same holds true for engineers, doc- 
tors and priests. The conversation 
goes very smoothly if one can stim- 
ulate their curiosity or eagerness 
for knowledge. Although they hate 
to admit it, and although they blare 
with youthful exaggeration that 
their inventions are more advanced 
than those of the West, they want 
to profit from our achievements. If 
you talk with an author, a musician 
or a priest, he wants to know what 
our literary or musical creations are, 
or what kind of religious life we 
have. During all the time spent in 
Russia, I vividly sensed the great 


inclination of the people toward the 


West. Repeatedly I asked them: 
“Are you Russians, Orientals or 
Westerners?” And several times 
their answers reminded me of the 
words of Dostoievsky: 


Europe is our second fatherland; it is 
as precious to a Russian as Russia. Her 
every stone is lovable and valuable. Eu- 
rope has been our home as much as Rus- 
sia, nay more! No one can love Russia 
more than I do, but I can never reproach 
myself because Venice and Rome and 
Paris with all their art and learning and 
history are yet more delectable to me. 
How dear they are to a Russian, those 
old foreign miracles of 
God’s ancient world, those ruins of holy 
marvels. They are more dear to us than 
even to them. What an awesome and 
sacred thing Europe is! Gentlemen, ac- 
cording to you we Slavophile dreamers 
hate Europe. You don’t know how dear 
to us this Europe, the country of holy 
marvels, really is. Do you know how we 


stones, those 
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and reverence, more than frater- 
nally, the great races that live in Europe 
and all their grand, noble and exalted 
achievements? Do you know our 
hearts are wrung, how many tears we 
shed over the destiny of those near lands, 
how we fear the dark clouds that are 
massing on their horizon? 


love 


how 


I have the impression that many 
contemporary Russians, especially 
the intellectuals, still share Dostoi- 
evsky’s attitude. What they reject 
—as Dostoievsky did-—-is Europe’s 
mercantile civilization with its mid- 
dle-class spirit looking only for 
material profit. This they condemn 
—as Dostoievsky did—as a betrayal 
of Europe’s high tradition and leg- 
acy of culture. 


| ¥ IS OF course superfluous to say 
that the Russians are intensely 
curious about the United States. 
Unfortunately the Soviet authori- 
ties limit the circulation of Amer- 
ika, otherwise it would easily sell 
a million copies. Every issue dis- 
appears almost immediately from 
the newsstands and copies are sold 
on the black market for high prices. 

It is perfectly true to say that the 
average Russian has no access 
whatever to a free press. While they 
have the most formidable educa- 
tional machine in the world, the 
Russians are at the same time the 
most ignorant people in the world 
about outside affairs and even about 
domestic matters. Western papers 
are not allowed and during all the 
time I was in Russia, I felt com- 
pletely sealed off from the outside 
world. I could obtain satellite pa- 
pers anywhere, especially on the 
newsstands of the major hotels, but 
these are only reasonable reproduc- 
tion of the Russian papers, which 
are simply instruments of political 
and ideological propaganda. 
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However, there is another side to 
the picture. The government does 
protect the people against the scan- 
dalous and sensational news that 
you find in the free Western press. 
I have discussed this with many 
Russians and I think there is some- 
thing to be said for their position. 
I might phrase their viewpoint in 
these words: “Why should we 
bother the people with all kinds of 
indecent sex news about the per- 
sonal lives of celebrities, and why 
should our people feast on a daily 
diet of the latest disasters some- 
where in Georgia or Usbekistan? 
Your Western, and especially your 
American newspapers, contain un- 
adulterated sensationalism and we 
find that conducive neither to cul- 
ture nor education.” 


Tue RUSSIANS ARE extremely anx- 
ious to see that the thousands of 
American visitors form a good im- 
pression of the Soviet Union. This 
in itself shows that the people are 
not bitter. I have never encountered 
any hostile feelings against the 
American people on the part of the 
ordinary Russian. 

Indeed, you will find even in the 
Soviet Army organ, Krasnaya 
Zvezda, an article that says: “Be- 
yond doubt the American people 
are industrious and talented. They 
have made a great contribution to 
world civilization and culture in 
subjugating nature. The American 
people have given to the world great 
political leaders, inventors, writers 
and musicians.” 

Russian authors and thinkers of 
the last century never forgot that 
they were Westerners and separated 
brethren of the Christians of West- 
ern Europe. Now that the shackles 
are loosening, now that the Iron 
Curtain is collapsing, the nostalgia 
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among Russian thinkers for the 
Christian West becomes more and 
more obvious. 

The outlook on the West that 
Peter the Great gave to his people 
centuries ago and that the Commu- 
nists have taken away, looms up 
again. Here and there complaints 
and criticisms about their being cut 
off from the Western world begin to 
appear, especially in Leningrad. 
Poets, thinkers, painters and musi- 
cians are impatient to bring out into 
print the products of their creative 
genius. The theaters are giving 
dramas which were forbidden for a 
long time. Gifted Russians, for a 
long time nearly unconscious from 
the Communist chloroform, are 
awakening gradually from their nar- 
cosis and a new dawn is arising on 
the Russian horizon. More cultural 
exchange is desired, jamming of 
radio broadcasts is becoming rarer, 
more books and movies are allowed 
to come in. 


Waar ARE THE Americans going to 
export to Mother Russia now that 
she has become young again? What 
kind of sprinters will they use in 
the cultural race of which the start- 
ing shot has been fired? Having 
just returned from a lecture at Nan- 
zan University in Nagoya, I must 
repeat to my American readers the 
same message that I gave to my 
Japanese students: 


The dawn of a new era is breaking. A 
period of history has finished forever. 
The world today is faced with the tre- 
mendous task of unifying mankind. This 
task can never be fulfilled in the mutual 
isolation of East and West. Too often 
this has been brought about by mutual 
misunderstanding. Standing at the thres- 
hold of a new epoch, this is no time to 
indulge in nostalgic yearnings for the re- 
turn of things that never return. It is 
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for the coming generation to dig again, 
to build again, to plow new furrows in 
the soil of a rejuvenated world. For 
though the dust of the ideological battle 
is not yet settled, the dawn is here. Let 
it be acknowledged clearly and emphati- 
cally that in the forefront of all con- 
structive work stands the imperative 
necessity for a sound and sympathetic 
understanding between East and West, 
for if this is not achieved, they build in 
vain who build. It is especially for the 
undergraduates of American, European, 
Russian and Japanese universities to 
take a leading part in the reshaping of 
relations between East and West. 


But once again, what are the 
Americans going to export to Rus- 
sia now that her borders are begin- 
ning to open up? Be convinced that 
in the ideological battle only the 
strongest and purest thought will 
remain victorious; this is the Chris- 
tian vision which, after all, has 
made the West what it is and has 
made Western thought superior to 
any other. To the degree that the 
West is loyal to its Christian vision 
and tradition, it will inspire the 
whole world. 


| MY ENDLESS travels through 
nearly all the continents of the 
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world,I have taken with me through 
life the conviction that nearly all 
the ideas which occupy the minds 
of all the peoples of the world de- 
rive from the West. The reason for 
this is not that we Westerners are 
more gifted—which we are not— 
but simply that we have been 
brought up and formed in the Chris- 
tian tradition. Although the Com- 
munists of Russia and China may 
shout from the rooftops that they 
will soon surpass and outstrip the 
West with their own superior mate- 
rial achievements, as long as we of 
the West remain faithful to the 
teachings of Christ, the West will 
remain a source of inspiration for 
the whole world, first and foremost 
of course in the realm of the spirit, 
but probably also in the material 
realm. “Der Starkste Gedanke wird 
siegen” (“the strongest thought 
will be victorious”); these words, 
spoken by a Dutch bishop to the 
highest Nazi leader in Holland dur- 
ing the German occupation, come to 
my mind. Indeed, they apply to our 
conflict with Communism, Lenin, 
Stalin, Mao or Khrushchey—“The 
strongest thought will be victori- 
ous.” 





The Emerging World of the ’60’s: 
THE LATIN AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 





Training 
Catholic Leaders 
in Chile 


An interview with Father José Errazuriz 


We tend to stereotype South American nations but, in spite of certain 
resemblances, Chile is different. The answer to its special problems lies 
largely in the universities where its future leaders are being trained. Or- 
dained in 1941, Father José Errazuriz is national chaplain of the Chilean 
Catholic Students Association. He has visited the United States twice— 
in 1942 and last year. 


Q. Is the Chilean government anticlerical? 


A. No. We have separation of Church and State in Chile 
but it works out to the advantage of the Church. Catholics don’t 
have to belong to any one political party nor is the Church in 
danger of being identified with any particular regime. The hier- 
archy is not subject to any form of government control. Chile 
is a very democratic country. In our entire history we have had 
only one revolution. At the present time we have a Catholic 
president but there are several political parties and Catholics 
are not confined to any particular one. Incidentally, the govern- 
ment gives a partial subsidy to Catholic universities as it does 
to other private educational institutions. 


Q. How many colleges are there in Chile? 


A. There are ten. There are three state universities, three 
Catholic universities, two private universities, one private tech- 
nical school and one technical school run by the State. In 
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Santiago, the capital city, we have a Catholic university with 
4,000 students, a technical school with 2,000 students and a 
state university with an enrollment of 17,000. 


Q. Is it possible for you to give religion courses at the state univer- 
versities? 


A. If we could, they would probably not be well attended. 
In Chile the great problem for the Church is indifferentism. 
Back in 1941 Father Alberto Hurtado, a Jesuit, published a very 
controversial book called Chile, A Catholic Country? In it he 
maintained that only one-third of the Chilean people receive 
their first communion, half are not married in church, about the 
same number never received the last sacraments — and only 
314% of the men and 914% of the women attend Sunday Mass. 
This does not mean the rest are not Catholics. They are bap- 
tized, believe in God and in Jesus Christ. But as some put it, 
they don’t believe in the priest. This is a mentality which, I 
am sure, American Catholics find difficult to understand. 


Q. Chile seems to be very different from other Latin American 
countries. Why is this? 


A. I think that people in the United States tend to stereo- 
type Latin American countries, as though there were no differ- 
ences among them. In some ways Chile was fortunate to have 
been the corner of South America farthest away from Spain and 
Portugal. The men and women who originally came to Chile 
had to be hardy pioneering types, and they didn’t come to make 
money. Of course, we never had enough priests—which explains 
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contemporary attitudes toward the practice of religion. On the 
other hand, we have never had the Indian “problem” which they 
have had, for instance, in Peru where three out of four people 
are of Indian descent and the Indians remain outside the domi- 
nant culture. We never had the problem of slavery which has 
left scars on Brazil. And except for some Germans—and they 
were easily assimilated—we have not had many immigrants in 
modern times. 


Q. In the United States we hear a lot about the “population explo- 
sion.” Do you think that there are too many people in Chile? 


A. No. Chile is not too crowded. Our problem is economic. 
We don’t have very much good farm land and it has to be put to 
the best possible use. We are very grateful, therefore, for the 
technical assistance we have received from the U. S. and from 
the Food and Agriculture Organization. For us the big prob- 
lem is to get capital. 


Q. How bad is the shortage of priests in Chile? 


A. It’s not as bad as it is in other parts of Latin America. 
Santiago, for instance, which had a population of 332,724 at the 
turn of the century has a population today of perhaps 1,900,000 
but there are now about 900 priests in the archdiocese. This 
means that there are many more priests in Santiago, Chile than 
there are in Sao Paulo, Brazil, a city almost twice as large. 
There may be more priests in proportion to population in San- 
tiago than in most of the other large Latin American cities. But 
that still isn’t satisfactory, especially if we remember that the 
capital city isn’t the whole of Chile, which is a large country. 

We have been observing carefully the various pastoral re- 
forms which have been introduced in Europe and North Amer- 
ica. We have had a fifth year of pastoral theology in our 
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diocesan seminary for almost twenty years. We have sent men 
to study at the Lumen Vitae Center in Brussels and at the 
Mission Institute at the University of Ottawa in Canada, and 
from the United States we have imported the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine and the Christian Family Movement which, 
incidentally, is flourishing in Chile. 

In Santiago twenty-five priests are assigned to special Cath- 
olic Action chaplaincies and a special effort is being made to in- 
tegrate the work of Catholic Action with the work of the par- 
ishes. There are five of us assigned full-time to student work at 
the university level. In addition, the diocese owns a large house 
adjacent to the campus of the state university, which serves as 
a center for student Catholic Action. If this seems like a large 
number of priests for this particular work it must be remem- 
bered that higher education in Chile is probably even more im- 
portant than it is in the United States. Because fewer young 
people proportionately go to college (as compared to the large 
number of American collegians), those who do are destined to 
be leaders in Chile. 

In Chile, remember, the average worker makes 90¢ a day, 
not 90¢ an hour. It costs the government fifteen million pesos 
a year to keep a student at the university. This is as much as 
it would cost to give complete primary education to a hundred 
children or to build homes for the families of fifteen workers now 
living in slums. 

An increasing number of vocations is coming out of student 
Catholic Action groups; in fact the majority of seminarians who 
reach ordination come from the ranks of these groups rather 
than from the minor seminary. 


Q. Do you find that the faith of the Chilean student is weakened 
by the education he receives at the state universities? 


A. I don’t think that is much of a problem. Among the 
students Mass attendance, if taken as a convenient index of 
Catholicity, is probably 20%, which is at least double the 
Chilean average cited by Father Hurtado. I think that priests in 
the United States tend to think in terms of “danger to the faith” 
or “how to make converts.” Our most important problem, how- 
ever, is how to make leaders. Or perhaps I should say that every 
militant individual gained by Catholic Action is a “convert” and 
he is going to convert others. And what is more important, he is 
going to convert some corner of the university. For instance, 
this year in student elections Catholics won some of the impor- 
tant posts which had formerly been held by Communists. 


Q. What do you think are the main problems of the Chilean student? 


A. He has three main problems. The first one is self-con- 
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cern. He “couldn’t care less” about what happens in other 
parts of the university or in the slums of Santiago or in the 
labor unions or in the schools or in other parts of the world. 
Perhaps it is characteristic of the upward mobility of a rising, 
professional, middle class to become very self-centered. 

The second problem is specialization. Like students else- 
where the Chilean student has received such a specialized edu- 
cation in the classroom that he can reach professional status 
without ever developing an intellectual curiosity about some of 
the important philosophical and social problems that most intel- 
ligent people ask about eventually anyhow. To counteract this 
in particular we have inaugurated what we call the “University 
Institute of Social Humanism.” 

The third problem is the fact that, in the mind of the average 
student, religion is divorced from life. Hence we concen- 
trate on the apostolic action that the individual can _per- 
form. Moreover there is no attempt to predetermine what that 
action will be. Students learn to think and speak about religion. 
They are sent out to confront actual problems. During the 
school year they “discover” and analyze the problems of the 
universities. In the summer some of them go to live in the slums 
or work in factories or on farms as forms of Catholic Action in 
order to observe what the problems are in these places. 

I think that most students never do anything apostolic after 
they graduate because they never did anything apostolic before 
they graduated. And students particularly learn by action. 
They don’t see problems until they have bumped into them, felt 
them, wrestled with them. This is another way of saying that 
they need experience. The Latin by temperament loves to talk 
so we place a large emphasis on both observation and action. I 
have the feeling that in Catholic colleges in the United States 
the priest does too much for the student and the student never 
really comes to feel responsible for anything outside himself, or 
if he does, he doesn’t have any confidence that he can do any- 
thing about it. 


Q. How strong is Communism in the university? 


A. It is certainly less strong in the universities than it is 
among the working classes. In our case this is largely due to 
Catholic Action and our growing awareness of social problems. 
We have taken the initiative away from the Communists. 

The Communists are very strong at the international level, 
and they have some very capable leaders in student organiza- 
tions, so that at many student meetings their strength is out of 
all proportion to their numbers. And while considerable progress 
has been made by student Catholic Action in Uruguay and Co- 
lombia, I do not know how much progress has been made else- 
where. CELAM, which in South America is roughly comparable 
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to your NCWC, is encouraging Catholic student organizations 
to become active in other student activities to combat the in- 
fluence of the Communist student groups. Pax Romana, the 
international Catholic students organization, has a meeting 
every year for the countries on the Pacific coast of South Amer- 
ica. These meetings have broadened the horizon of our activi- 
ties. Our Catholic Action president attended the Pax Romana 
meeting in Manila last December. 


Q. What does the average Chilean student think about Russia? 


A. He thinks Russia is very powerful and that the Rus- 
sians are far advanced in science, ahead of the Americans, in 
fact. He feels that the Russians are astute and shrewd and not 
to be trusted. There is a controversy in Chile as to whether we 
should have more or less contact with the U. S. S. R. 


Q. What do the Chileans think of the United States? 


A. I would say that the Chileans generally like the people 
from the United States. Some however feel that North Ameri- 
cans are naive, and point to the fact that the Russians never 
disclose their missile failures whereas the Americans publicize 
theirs. Every time an American missile fails, the Chileans are 
shocked and saddened at the thought of what Russian missiles 
might do to them. But this publicizing of failures has a good 


side in that it makes the Chilean ready to believe Americans 
whereas they distrust the Russians. However our people are 
puzzled by American friendship for dictators like Trujillo. 


Q. What about the Communist charge that Uncle Sam is an im- 
perialist? 


A. This charge does muddy the waters constantly but I 
don’t know what can be done about it. Chilean students know 
that we need capital and technical assistance and that in many 
ways the economy of Chile, as of other South American coun- 
tries, must be tied to that of the United States. I am afraid that 
this situation is going to remain a sore spot for some time and 
that the Communists will make the most of it. 


Q. What is the Chilean student’s attitude toward American Catholics? 


A. American Catholic laymen in business and technical 
assistance programs have impressed Chilean students by their 
example of a good Catholic life. Then too there are many 
American priests serving in Chile and they have made a fine 
impression. As a matter of fact, Chileans are pleasantly sur- 
prised when they learn of the vast number of Catholics in the 
United States and of the vitality of their Catholicism. 





THE NEED FOR 
“INTERNATIONAL” CATHOLICS 


by Thom Kerstiens 


American Catholic intellectuals should begin to take 
a more active interest in the vast non-American world. 


Mucu HAS BEEN said in the United 
States about the dearth of Cath- 
olic intellectuals but little about the 
need for intellectuals who are hon- 
estly and deeply concerned about 
the universal aspects of their Cath- 
olic religion and the needs of the 
Church in its full, international di- 
mensions. 

For instance, a symposium is be- 
ing held in Chicago this month 
whose theme is: “The Present Posi- 
tion of Catholics in America.” This 
is indeed an important and signifi- 
cant topic for American Catholics 
to discuss. However, the world is 
moving rapidly toward a new kind 
of unity, vast changes are taking 
place, and Catholics are today faced 
with the kind of opportunity that 
they had when the Roman Empire 
was breaking up, that of preserving 
certain Christian values that are 
basic in Western civilization, and 
inserting others into the new order 
while its foundation stones are still 
being laid. But if this is to be done, 
it must be done quickly. 

Catholic intellectuals in every 
country must be aware of what is 
going on in other countries, and 
American Catholic intellectuals who 
have been hitherto concerned about 
the role of the Church in American 


life must now begin to take an ac- 
tive interest in their role in the vast 
non-American world. 


Two YEARS AGO we in Pax Romana 
organized the first pan - African 
meeting for Catholic students. It 
was held in Accra, Ghana. This 
year, in late December, a second 
pan-African meeting of Catholic 
students will be held at Lovanium 
University in the Congo. 

The Accra meeting was attended 
by eighty-one African delegates and 
fourteen non-Africans. Many were 
there thanks to aid received from 
Catholic students and graduate 
groups in other parts of the world. 
Gathered there were young people 
from eight African countries south 
of the Sahara, including a racially 
mixed group from South Africa. 
Some had traveled 2,000 miles to 
attend the conference. The South 
Africans came from a_ university 
founded in 1820, the Congolese 
from a university founded in 1954. 
Rather quickly the participants 
realized the diversity of Africa’s 
problems—and, nevertheless, a 
unity of interests. 

It was an important meeting. The 
need of the hour in Africa is for 
competent and unselfish leadership, 
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which often must come from the 
young college graduate. The ma- 
jority of Africa’s intellectuals are 
not Catholics. Many are lapsed 
Catholics. Many acquired, along 
with their university education in 
Europe or America, a completely 
materialistic outlook. Not a few are 
tainted by Communism. The Cath- 
olic, moreover, is handicapped by 
his lack of knowledge of Catholic 
social principles. Hence the anom- 
aly of the African Catholic who goes 
to church on Sunday and votes for a 
bill on Monday which will do away 
with Catholic educational institu- 
tions. 

Nevertheless, a beginning is being 
made, and the voices of Catholic in- 
tellectuals have already carried 
great weight in directing the orien- 
tation of some emerging nations, 
and in assisting the development of 
Catholicism in some areas. As one 
student from Kenya said at the end 
of the Accra meeting, “All that is 

vanted of the Catholic student in 
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Africa, especially after his gradua- 
tion, is that he exert enough Chris- 
tian influence in the affairs of Africa 
so as to become the determining 
factor in its destiny.” 

During the meeting the discus- 
sions centered about the question 
all Africans seem to worry about: to 
what extent can they be both Cath- 
olic and African? A non-African, 
conceivably might not even begin to 
understand why this is such a diffi- 
culty, but the problems of Africa 
are so unique that it is important 
for the interested non-African to 
grasp the “existential” situation 
facing the Catholic intellectual in 
Africa. 

After the seminar closed, thirty- 
three of the delegates stayed on in 
Ghana to spend a week working on 
the government -sponsored commu- 
nity development project in Kwaso. 
They spent a week there, levelling 
and grading a road, singing lustily 
on the job, eating strange food, 
sleeping on boards, suffering from 
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the mosquitoes and sand flies, and 
completely amazing the villagers 
who could not understand why edu- 
cated people, who must be very 
wealthy since they had come from 
afar, were working, above all with 
their hands and without pay. This 
kind of nonintellectual activity 
served as a practical introduction to 
the “existential” situation of Africa 
today. 


Tes COMMUNISTS HAVE been very 
successful in giving young people 
from various parts of the world con- 
crete goals. Moreover, they have 
appealed to young people on an in- 
ternational level. For instance, last 
summer many students came to the 
Vienna Youth Festival from Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America. Why? 
Perhaps because the Communists 
say that they want to make a better 
world, and this is an idea that natu- 
rally appeals to young people. Per- 
haps because they are not afraid 
to confront young people with con- 
crete problems: the large problems 
of underdeveloped countries, and 
the chance to direct the course of a 
revolution, if not a future Commu- 
nist revolution, at least the actual 
political, social and economic revo- 
lution taking place in all the under- 
developed countries. 

Recently I visited Poland, where 
incidentally there are now 170,000 
college students as compared to 
70,000 in 1937. (The jump in col- 
lege enrollments seems to be a 
world-wide phenomenon.) It im- 
pressed me that today the Commu- 
nist ideology has lost its attraction 
for the students and intellectuals of 
Poland. During the Stalinist era 
they had no contact with the West. 
Today they have. But disillusioned 
as these intellectuals are with Marx- 
ism and the Russian system, they 
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are shocked and disappointed by 
the materialism of our Western cul- 
ture. 

How many Catholic intellectuals 
elsewhere in the world are prepared 
to meet and deal with this type of 
skeptical mind? The post-Marxist 
sees only the failures of a West in 
which the spiritual roots of our cul- 
ture have been obscured, and the 
spiritual vitality of our culture sap- 
ped of its strength. What he is 
really asking is this: What is the 
usefulness of Christianity in an age 
of rapid industrialization, techno- 
logical innovation and _ universal 
education? And the reactions of the 
post-Marxist Poles are not unlike 
the reactions of the ante-Marxists 
of Africa, Asia and Latin America. 

As the American scholar Marston 
Morse wrote in the Pax Romana 
Journal (June, 1958) the mis- 
sionary activity of the Church can- 
not be conducted today the way it 
was in the days of St. Paul or even 
in the last century. To the number 
of those who are now in pagan “ig- 
norance” must be added the mil- 
lions whose denial of God is intel- 
lectual. “More than ever before,” 
wrote Professor Morse, “the unbe- 
lieving world is entrenched in pseu- 
do-reason.” Hence, the importance 
of the Catholic intellectuals, not 
only in Europe and America but in 
the “mission” lands as well. 

The Pope, in his recent encyclical 
on the missions, Princeps Pastorum 
(Nov. 28, 1959) stressed the cur- 
rent need for native Catholic ex- 
perts in the mission lands who 
would take their places in educa- 
tion, social work, labor, the press, 
and political life. He asked bishops 
in these countries to establish “‘cen- 
ters of culture” and bishops in other 
countries to make provisions for the 
Catholic students in their dioceses 
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who are from foreign lands. In fact, 
he specifically mentioned “the value 
and importance of the fraternal help 
that international Catholic organi- 
zations can give to the lay aposto- 
late in mission countries.” The 
Pope added, “Our appeal goes to all 
those lay Catholics who are in emi- 
nent places by reason of their pro- 
fession or public office, to consider 
seriously how they can. . . come to 
the aid of their newly acquired 
brothers. Their advice, their experi- 
ence, their technical assistance, 
may, without excessive effort and 
without grave inconvenience, be a 
decisive contribution. . . .” 


Luce JANUARY PAx ROMANA co- 
sponsored with UNESCO a confer- 
ence of experts in Manila, the theme 
of which was “The Present Impact 
of the Great Religions of the World 
Upon the Lives of the People in the 
Orient and the Occident.” Leading 


representatives of Hinduism, Islam, 
Shintoism and Judaism spoke, as 
did representatives of Orthodox 
Christianity and Protestantism. 
The spokesman for Judaism, an 
American incidentally, Dr. Simon 
Greenberg of the Jewish Theologi- 
cal Seminary in New York City, 
made a tremendous impression on 
all who were present. Father 
Horacio De Costa, S.J., spoke on 
Catholicism in the West and Dr. 
Masao Matsumoto spoke on Cath- 
olicism in the East. 

It is very important today that 
the Church be portrayed in its full- 
est cultural and theological dimen- 
sions. This, with increasing fre- 
quency, is becoming the task of 
Catholic intellectuals who come into 
professional or scholarly association 
with intellectuals representing other 
traditions and other cultures. These 
traditions and cultures are on the 
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threshold of change, and the 
Church, in terms of its apostolic 
mission, needs Catholic intellectuals 
who have assessed and understood 
these changes. Moreove7z, these in- 
tellectuals, to be “Catholic” in the 
truest sense, must possess the so- 
phistication necessary to distinguish 
between the essence of Caholicism 
and the accidental encrustations it 
has acquired in the European West. 
This distinction must be made if 
Catholicism is to hold an attraction 
for peoples raised in other modes of 
thoughts and action. 

This August Pax Romana is again 
focussing its attention on Africa. 
The graduate branch is holding a 
meeting at Tioumliline in Moroccu 
(Aug. 27-31). This is the famous 
Benedictine monastery where for 
the past few years many fruitful 
meetings have been organized be- 
tween Christian and Moslem com- 
munities. 

We hope to treat in this meeting 
the role of the Catholic intellectual 
in the building up of the new Africa, 
and we hope to have some outstand- 
ing Africans as lecturers — leaders 
like Dr. Leopold Sengor, president 
of the new Mali Federation; Dr. 
Kofi Busia, the former leader of the 
opposition in Ghana; and Julius 
Nyerere (see “Julius Nyerere, Arch- 
itect of a New State,” THe Catu- 
oLic Wor.p, March, 1960). I know 
that Tioumliline is not unknown to 
Americans, and Africa seems to be 
a subject of great interest to them, 
so I hope that there will be some 
Americans present at this meeting. 

In spite of its shortcomings, the 
American Catholic experience is an 
immensely valuable one. For in- 
stance, in America you have been 
building a Catholic community in a 
pluralistic society. The Church in 
America has not merely survived; it 
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has prospered under a system of 
separation of Church and State. 
For this reason alone, I think 
American Catholic intellectuals 
could have much to say in a practi- 
cal way to the Catholics of the 
emerging nations. 

Every time I have visited the 
United States I have found myself 
impressed by the cordial relations 
existing between the clergy and the 
laity. The American college student, 
for instance, does not show the 
traces of anticlericalism evident in 
college students in Europe. This 
makes work with students in Cath- 
olic colleges and in Newman Clubs 
exceedingly fruitful, and contributes 
to the general dynamism of the 
American Catholic Church. 

Nowhere else in the world does 
the Church have such an extensive 
educational system on the level of 
higher education. Frankly, the 
scene reminds me of a man building 
his third bathroom while his neigh- 
bor does not have a kitchen sink. 
From the Church’s viewpoint, 
should not the American Catholic 
begin now to think first about the 
educational needs of Catholics in 
the developing countries before en- 
larging further the remarkable edu- 
cational structure they have built 
up for themselves in the United 
States? 


I BELIEVE THAT we in Europe have 
much to learn from you. From the 
point of view of technological prog- 
ress, America is old and Europe is 
young. You have learned to live 
with cars, modern kitchens and in- 
dustrial automation. We are people 
just beginning to face the dangers 
and pitfalls of a life of faith in an 
age of science and technology. We 
can learn a great deal and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, next year we hope to 
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organize in collaboration with the 
Catholic Commission on Intellec- 
tual and Cultural Affairs a meeting 
in the United States with “The Life 
of Faith in a Scientific and Techno- 
logical Age” as the theme. 

Americans, I think, more than 
any other people, like to be liked. I 
know, for instance, how disturbed 
many Americans are by the reputa- 
tion of the “ugly” American abroad. 
But this concern shows that Ameri- 
cans are willing to meet other people 
on their own ground and learn from 
them. It is hardly the sign of a peo- 
ple which has been swept off its feet 
by a materialistic culture. On the 
contrary, in my opinion it shows 
that you are more conscious than 
many Europeans of the dangers of 
materialism, and that you realize 
that the spiritual foundations of 
Western culture may disappear al- 
together in an age of technological 
progress. However, if Europeans 
have the idea that Americans are 
materialistic, this is to a great ex- 
tent due to the Americans who 
come to Europe and accuse their 
own country of having abandoned 
the arts and culture and succumbed 
to the curses of materialism and 
easy living. 

Today I think that there are 
signs of great intellectual growth in 
America. Provincialism is on the 
decline. One meets American Cath- 
olics who are intellectual, and who 
are internationally minded, and 
who are very much aware of the 
contemporary needs of the universal 
Church. Hence I am optimistic. 
Where there is some interest now 
there can be much more in the fu- 
ture, and it can spread. After all, it 
was almost a century ago that your 
own Father Hecker predicted that 
in the coming age the Church would 
need men with “world vision.” 








Admiration of the beatniks and of the “angry young men” 


breeds in the older generation 


an habitual state of sublimated hypocrisy. 


IL, Is A commonplace to say that 
our time is out of order, that it is a 
period of transition and turmoil in 
which old principles are thrown 
overboard and all sorts of untried 
remedies advertised to cure our ills. 
Now it is true to a certain extent 
that the older generation has al- 
ways told the younger that it was 
particularly wicked. “When I was 
your age I would never have been 
so naughty,” the father or mother 
would say, having quite genuinely 
forgotten that that was exactly 
what they had been told by their 
own parents thirty years earlier. 
There is nothing new in that. What 
is new in our own time is that quite 
a number of parents as well as men 
and women in all walks of life, 
especially if they hold some influen- 
tial position or aspire to one, no 
longer dare to voice such an opin- 
ion. Indeed, they go straight to the 
other extreme and acclaim with a 
great show of enthusiasm whatever 
is done by the “younger genera- 
tion,’ whether it be the beatniks or 
the rock ’n rollers or “cute” girl 
novelists like Francoise Sagan. To 
be young is an asset in itself, and 
the more undigested the opinions of 
our young men and women the more 
eagerly they are applauded. 

Now far be it from me to con- 
sider anyone not worth listening to 
merely because he is young. On the 
contrary, every society needs young 
blood, young ideas, bold new de- 
partures if it is not to become senile 
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and wither away. It is surely signifi- 
cant that one of the most influential 
personages in the almost two-thou- 
sand-year-old Church was a young 
girl who died at the age of twenty- 
four. Thérése of Lisieux was an ex- 
tremely young saint—but she was 
also extraordinarily mature. Her 
“little way” was the new individual 
departure of a very original young 
mind—but it was also anything but 
immature. For intellectual and spir- 
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itual maturity or immaturity is not 
the privilege of particular age 
groups; though normally a certain 
age is required to reach what is 
called a mature outlook, which, 
moreover, also needs a_ balanced 
mind. Indeed, the two depend on 
each other: the very young are 
much more likely to be unbalanced; 
they will see things in black and 
white, refusing to make distinctions 
because they lack the experience 
which teaches us that men are 
rarely wholly bad or wholly good, 
and that even the most wonderful 
ideas are apt to lose much of their 
splendor when put into practice by 
fallible human beings. The mature 
mind will take these facts into ac- 
count and be neither oversanguine 
in its hopes nor bitterly disappoint- 
ed when facts do not completely fit 
ideals. 


Bur MATURITY WOULD be of com- 
paratively little value if its develop- 
ment could not be aided in some 
way by those who have already at- 


tained it. And this is where our 
time seems to be different from 
other ages. For some decades now 
the parent generation has been 
afraid to communicate its experi- 
ence to the children. Instead of 
fathers and mothers, sons and 
daughters have tended to rule the 
family; in fact, authority is becom- 
ing increasingly vested in the chil- 
dren. It is a quite abnormal situa- 
tion brought about no doubt by an 
agglomeration of causes, some of 
which have struck us as particu- 
larly important. 

There is, first, the general loosen- 
ing of normal and family ties due 
in great part to the upheavals of two 
world wars and to the rapid devel- 
opment of science and technology. 
In the slow-living prescientific age 
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Instead of lecturing the younger genera- 
tion, the older generation today says, “Of 
course, darling, I quite understand. . . .” 
Hilda Graef feels that this is precisely the 
reason why so many teen-agers today never 
grow up. Sons and daughters who are al- 
lowed to rule the family are deprived of 
their maturity. Miss Graef is the author of 
Modern Gloom and Christian Hope (Reg- 
nery), The Case of Therese Neumann 
(Mercier Press) and many other works. 





the older generation was quite natu- 
rally better at almost everything 
than the inexperienced young, 
whereas today young boys may 
easily master techniques that leave 
their fathers baffled. Moreover, a 
seventeen-year-old with his own car 
is in a very different position from 
his grandfather who, at the same 
age, was severely restricted in his 
movements and hence far more de- 
pendent. These are some external 
reasons for the different place the 
young hold in our society. 

But there are others more im- 
portant reasons. The new scientific 
era has also produced a new psy- 
chology, psychoanalysis and its off- 
shoots. The findings of Freud, Jung 
and their followers are certainly of 
great importance for the treatment 
of neuroses and kindred diseases 
but it is most unfortunate that they 
were popularized in a vast output of 
articles and books lapped up by an 
uncritical public as the last word 
of wisdom. Fathers no longer dared 
to forbid their sons anything for 
fear they would develop Oedipus 
complexes and mothers were anxi- 
ous to comply with the slightest 
wishes of their children so as to 
avoid repressions which, according 
to the popular books, were bound 
to develop into neuroses later on. 
And thus they produced—with the 
best of good will—exactly what 
they were trying to avoid: a fertile 
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ground for the growth of precisely 
these neuroses and, worse, of crimi- 
nal leanings of all kinds. For psy- 
choanalysis is a still somewhat con- 
troversial method for curing 
psychological diseases, not for pre- 
venting them, and its findings ought 
never to be applied by untrained 
persons to normal children—just as 
one would not feed a healthy per- 
son drugs given to patients in a 
hospital. 


Waar A CHILD needs is not anx- 
ious inquiries into what it may pos- 
sibly want, but firm, though kind, 
insistence on what is good for it. 
The former method is the best way 
to keep it from maturity. For ma- 
turity is acquired by the interplay 
of wills: the educating will of the 
parent and teacher being gently im- 
posed on the will of the child which 
learns to bend to the superior ex- 
perience of grownups. The child 
who realizes that not all he desires 
is good for him, learns to submit 
his will to the demands of others 
and will gradually get into the habit 
of restraining his instincts and thus 
become a well-adjusted member of 
society. 

Children who are never opposed 
are deprived of the principal means 
for acquiring a mature personality. 
They may indeed become very pre- 
cocious and even write books and 
produce plays while still at school; 
but there is every likelihood that 
they will remain, mentally speaking, 
teen-agers throughout their life. For 
it is significant that, as far as can 
be judged at this moment, the beat- 
niks and “angry young men” are 
still writing the same kind of book 
at the age of thirty as they did in 
their late teens or early twenties. 
Nor can they really be blamed for 
this. For publishers, producers, re- 
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viewers and the general public im- 
mediately acclaimed these prodi- 
gies—not, let it be said, as promis- 
ing young men and women who 
might later produce something 
really worth-while, but as geniuses 
who had nothing more to learn but 
only to repeat the performance. 
This is what may well be called the 
current “cult of immaturity”—not 
immaturity as a preliminary stage 
of the mind which gradually devel- 
ops into maturity, but as an end in 
itself, admired not as promise but 
as fulfillment. 


Now THIS NEW cult has serious so- 
cial, moral and religious implica- 
tions; for it is directly opposed to the 
Fourth Commandment: “Honor thy 
father and mother,” which presup- 
poses both authority on the part of 
the parents and respect on that of 
the children. If parents no longer 
exercise their naturally and divinely 
given authority or render them- 
selves unworthy of it, if the younger 
generation refuses to recognize it, 
then society, morality and religion 
will all perish together. 

Precisely this situation, such an 
obvious danger in our own age, is 
discussed very frequently in the 
Book of Proverbs of the Old Testa- 
ment, which was written at a time 
when the Chosen People also were 
threatened by a number of disinte- 
grating influences. It is significant 
that the teaching of the Book of 
Proverbs is cast for the greater part 
in the form of advice given by the 
father to his son: “My son, attend 
to my wisdom, and incline thy ear 
to my prudence” (5:1); “Hear, ye 
children, the instruction of a fa- 
ther” (4:1); and it says frankly 
that “he that spareth the rod hateth 
his son; but he that loveth him 
correcteth him betimes” (13:24). 
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These words are not only applic- 
able to the narrower circle of the 
family, which is completely under- 
mined unless parents exercise their 
authority; they are valid also in the 
wider sphere of all that pertains to 
civilization, including politics, sci- 
ence, scholarship, art and literature. 
In the political sphere this is quite 
obvious; there are few countries 
which would entrust their destiny 
to an inexperienced youth. It may 
be well to remember that Hitler was 
the political prototype of an “angry 
young man” who never achieved 
maturity. In the field of science, 
too, men have first to digest the 
principles and submit to a detailed 
training before they can make their 
own inventions and discoveries. 

But in art, literature and all other 
subjects, including even religion, 
that make up the “culture” of an 
age in the narrower sense, we tend 
to despise all that has gone before 
and to admire uncritically every- 
thing that is done by the young, re- 
gardless of intrinsic quality. If we 
do not understand what they are 
trying to tell us (and we may as 
well admit that their gabblings are 
not always comprehensible), then 
the fault, we falsely conclude, must 
necessarily lie with us—on no ac- 
count with them! Many of us, for 
the sake of intellectual snobbery, 
hasten to admire even what we pri- 
vately feel is rubbish, so as not to 
be considered old-fashioned. 


Bor SUCH AN attitude, we venture 
to suggest, is profitable neither for 


ourselves nor for our immature 
young. It must necessarily breed 
in the older generation an habitual 
state of sublimated hypocrisy and 
thus blunt the critical faculties, 
which will admit no other standard 
than the vogue of the moment. The 
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young generation, on the other 
hand, instead of developing self- 
criticism and objectivity, will think 
themselves and all their work per- 
fect—indeed, some of their sayings 
indicate a self-satisfied smugness 
that makes any serious discussion 
impossible—and so prevents them 
from developing their gifts and 
overcoming their weaknesses. 

For the prevalent cult of imma- 
turity is a kind of cowardice. It is 
very much easier to give a child all 
it wants, to avoid all tears, contra- 
dictions and upsets than to follow 
a consistent line of conduct requir- 
ing a good deal of self-control not 
only from the child but even more 
from the parent. But how is a per- 
son to bear the criticisms and set- 
backs which he is certain to meet 
in his later career if he has never 
learned to forego his slightest wish 
as a child? We have mentioned 
Thérése of Lisieux as an example of 
a young, but completely mature 
mind. How did she become so ma- 
ture? Through nothing else but the 
constant struggle against her own 
selfish desires. As was the custom 
in good Catholic families in nine- 
teenth-century France she had to 
make little acts of self-denial al- 
most from babyhood, and when she 
entered the Carmelite convent at an 
age when our teen-agers are most 
self-assertive, she learned to sub- 
mit to an unusually ruthless disci- 
pline that made no allowance for 
her extreme youth. According to 
modern educational theories she 
ought to have developed dozens of 
complexes and inhibitions; instead 
she grew into the fully integrated 
personality of a great saint. 


) THIS DOES not mean 
that children should be brought up 
harshly and without consideration 
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for their legitimate needs, desires 
and talents. But they are immature 
and they do need to be firmly 
guided by adults just as much as 
they need to be fed and clothed by 
them. It is a frequently observed 
fact that children brought up to 
obey their parents are happier and 
better adjusted than those brought 
up to make their parents obey them. 
Which is not surprising, for the 
children lacking the firm guidance 
of those charged with their upbring- 
ing feel insecure, because they are 
simply not capable of making deci- 
sions on their own. In fact, leaving 
them to do so is not only contrary 
to nature and common sense, but 
actually cruel, inflicting on them a 
responsibility which they are not 
capable of assuming. 

Maturity is an asset, not a lia- 
bility; it should be encouraged, not 
hindered. If we not only fail to give 
our children a proper training for 
adult life but even admire and thus 
foster immaturity in literature, art 
and other cultural pursuits, our 
whole life will degenerate. This is 
especially dangerous in an age of 
numerous thought - shaping mass 
communications media. Fifty years 
ago — unbelievable though it may 
seem—there was only the printed 
word, the theater and the lecture 
hall to propagate ideas. Now the 
cinema, radio and, most influential 
of all, television make their tremen- 
dous and often harmful impact on 
the minds of millions of viewers and 
listeners. Worse, to ensure being 
understood by the majority, difficult 
subjects will often be presented in 
unduly simplified form and all that 
will be retained by the public may 
well be a few misleading slogans. 
Thus, if books, the theater and so 
forth present an immature outlook, 
these mass media will do so even 
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more, with the result that the minds 
of the viewers and listeners will 
easily be conditioned to take such a 
false view of life for granted, to re- 
ject sound education and discipline 
as antiquated and to admire imma- 
turity in all its forms. 

For it is an unfortunate fact that 
publicity is given not to the values 
that have been tested by long tradi- 
tion but to novelties, however un- 
savory. There is little “news value” 
in the deep love of two young peo- 
ple contemplating marriage but far 
more in the depraved passion of a 
middle-aged man for a little girl of 
twelve. This phenomenon is suffi- 
cient in itself to demonstrate the 
immaturity of our society. There is 
all the difference in the world be- 
tween a prudishness that runs away 
from the “facts of life’ and refuses 
even to discuss them, and a mature 
judgment of what is healthy and 
what it not. An adult society, while 
fully appreciating all aspects of hu- 
man life and not preventing a seri- 
ous discussion and presentation of 
them, will nevertheless react very 
strongly against the commercial ex- 
ploitation of the seamy side of exist- 
ence. Here, too, we find the cult of 
immaturity, and in an even more 
invidious form; for the unwhole- 
some curiosity of juveniles (not ex- 
cluding those juvenile in mentality 
though not in age) is stimulated 
and fed by large-scale advertising of 
the most dubious products which in 
a more mature society would re- 
main mostly underground, acces- 
sible only to the very few. 


For A SURFEIT of publicity, unless 
handled with great care, is also apt 
to foster immaturity. As has been 


said before, maturity develops 
through the mind’s guidance of the 
instincts. But a large part of our 
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publicity deliberately plays on the 
instincts while neglecting the mind. 
It was one of the diabolic devices of 
Hitler to rouse so consistently the 
worst instincts of his people by his 
publicity campaign of hate, di- 
rected, of course, especially against 
the Jews, that even otherwise quite 
level-headed Germans had difficulty 
telling right from wrong and con- 
doned even the vilest outrages be- 
cause they had come to believe that 
the Jews were inferior beings. 
This, of course, was quite a 
unique case. But it shows what 
cleverly conducted propaganda can 
do to reduce grown-up men and 
women to total immaturity of judg- 
ment. If the teen-age mentality 
is allowed an ever-increasing influ- 
ence in our daily life through the 
sometimes almost hypnotic influ- 
ence of contemporary mass media, 
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our Western civilization may, in- 
deed, be in great danger not only 
from outside but from within. For 
our culture has developed through- 
out the centuries guided by sound 
principles, including the belief that 
children must honor their parents 
and submit to their discipline; that 
the young must learn from the ex- 
periences of the older generation; 
that instincts and emotions must be 
judged and guided by reason; that 
youth is, as it were, an imperfect 
state which much develop into the 
maturity of adult life. According to 
this view of life it may, after all, be 
better that parents should once 
more tell their children, “When I 
was your age I should never have 
been so naughty,” than that they 
should say, “Of course, darling, I 
quite understand; I did exactly the 
same when I was your age.” 


Sis Se A Fis Generation 


To Joseph Labre 


BY THOMAS P. MC DONNELL 


N OW poets howl that they are beat 
(Confusion of beatitude) 

And slouch along a dirty street 
Looking for The Attitude. 


The coffee shops are flourishing 
With lean and wholly bearded men, 
Blue jean jazz with lots of zing 
And quick conversions out of Zen. 


They dig the most the deepest down, 
Then stumble out into the dark 

And curse the horizontal clown— 
The corpse of God in Central Park. 





The “thaw” in the Catholic- 
Protestant cold war is largely 
due to the efforts of a frail, 
little French priest “with a 
haunting sadness in his clear 
blue eyes.” 


Abbé 


Couturier: 
Apostle of Christian Unity 


As THE Semaine de l’Universelle Priére pour (Unité by 
Chrétienne (January 18-25) came to an end in D h 
France last year the general impression was one of orothy 
deep satisfaction. This week of universal prayer for Poulain 
Christian unity could be summed up in the words of a 
Protestant woman who said to me at one of the inter- 
confessional gatherings in Paris: “For the first time 
one feels a real thaw; something has definitely 
changed.” And a Dominican priest dedicated to ecu- 
menical work added: “Yes, the Semaine seems at last 
to have entered into the customs.” 

How did this come about? 

Not without a special approach to the whole prob- 
lem of Church unity. This approach was the creation 
of Abbé Couturier, a frail little priest in Lyons, poor 
as a church mouse and with a haunting sadness in his 
clear blue eyes. 

It is rare that a real vocation and one of such 
dimensions should be discovered as late as the age 
of fifty-two. For until that age Paul Couturier, born 
in 1881 and ordained in 1906, had passed an obscure 
existence as professor of mathematics and the natural 
sciences at the Collége des Chartreux belonging to his 
order, the Society of the Priests of Saint-Irenée in 
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Lyons. We can note in passing that 
this scientific formation developed 
in him a precision of mind and a 
horror of unwarranted extrapola- 
tions. However, his religious educa- 
tion had been along the more formal 
and “bien-pensant” lines from 
which he was rescued in 1920 by 
Father Auguste Valensin, S.J., dur- 
ing one of his retreats for priests. 


Tu GREAT JESUIT constantly 
stressed the primacy of charity, 
progress toward truth, and a dy- 
namic rather than static conception 
of the universe in a state of con- 
tinual creation that demands man’s 
co-operation to assure its develop- 
ment. This idea of “development,” 
so dear to Newman, made it impos- 
sible later on for Abbé Couturier 
ever to consider the reunion of 
churches in the light of a “return” 
to the past (history is irreversible) ; 
it could only come about in a future 
phase by an integration of all the 
Christian values. For as Father 
Congar said emphatically at a re- 
cent session on the coming Ecu- 
menical Council, held in May under 
the auspices of Les Informations 
Catholiques: “The notion that the 
branches cut from the great tree are 
dead is absolutely false; they are 
quite alive and have borne much 
fruit.” 


I, WAS FATHER VALENSIN who, in 
1923, put Abbé Couturier in touch 
with the 10,000 Russian immigrants 


who had settled in and around 
Lyons. Because of their plight, one 
could only approach them in a spirit 
of patient humility. Here the Abbé’s 
gift of entering hearts was first re- 
vealed. He came to know and make 
lasting friendships with the Rus- 
sian priests and their hierarchy in 
his intuitive attempts to penetrate 
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The whole problem of Christian unity 
needed a new approach and Abbé Couturier 
furnished it. He asked Christians to pray 
in humility and repentance for our mutual 
calumnies and for unity in the way Christ 
wishes it and by the means He wishes it. 
American-born, Dorothy Poulain has devoted 
her time and energy in recent years to 
Istina in Paris, the Dominican study center 
dedicated to the re-establishment of Chris- 
tian unity between Russian Orthodoxy and 
Catholicism. 





the Slavic soul. He linked their St. 
Seraphim of Sarov to the Curé 
d’Ars and permanently endeared 
himself to all. This experience 
served to make him an outstanding 
authority on questions concerning 
the Oriental churches, in recogni- 
tion of which fact Maximos IV in 
1952 named him Honorary Patri- 
arch of the Greek-Melkite Church 
of Antioch. 

But it was not until 1932 during 
a visit to the Benedictine priory 
(now Chevetogne) in Belgium that 
he became aware of his true calling. 
At the priory, founded after the 
Malines Conferences in which his 
great precursors, Mercier, Halifax 
and Portal participated, he made 
two discoveries: the existence of the 
Church Unity Octave (created in 
1908 by Spencer Jones and Lewis 
— later to become Father Paul — 
Wattson), and Cardinal Mercier’s 
testament. From the latter he 
copied and meditated upon the 
lines: “To become united we must 
love each other, to love each other 
we must know each other, and to 
know each other we must go to 
meet each other.” Finally, the Oc- 
tave was introduced in Lyons 
where among the first lecturers at- 
tracted to it were Jean Guitton and 
Abbé Monchanin (founder of the 
first Benedictine Ashram in India). 
But the initial attempt was not a 
full octave but simply a triduum 
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preached by Father Valensin with 
the Orthodox choir giving a concert. 
Abbé Couturier never copied blind- 
ly, nor were any of his initiatives 
undertaken without the approval 
of his Archbishop nor without in- 
tense preliminary prayer. 

It was not long before he realized 
that to make the Octave really 
universal it would have to be re- 
thought. The contacts he had had 
in the meantime with members of 
the High Church of England rein- 
forced this conviction, for the only 
non-Catholic Christians who seemed 
to be attracted to it were the “Pa- 
palists” or Romanizing wing of the 
Anglican Church. The rest of the 
Anglican world resisted it and the 
churches of the Reform even more 
so. 

He explained all this in an im- 
portant article published in the 
Revue Apologétique (Dec., 1935) 
entitled: “Psychologie de Octave.” 
This brought him encouragement 
from Catholic theologians and bish- 
ops and sympathetic reactions from 
influential Anglican communities as 
well as from Protestant ministers in 
France and Switzerland. It was the 
beginning of a world-wide corre- 
spondence that lasted till his death. 


‘Tes THOUGHT OUTLINED in this ar- 
ticle found its mature expression in 


the Abbé’s pamphlet, Priére et 
Unité Chrétienne, which appeared 
with the imprimatur of the Diocese 
of Lyons in 1952, a few months be- 
fore his death. It might be called 
his “ecumenical testament.” 

In it he said that Christian unity 
is an undertaking which surpasses 
all human efforts. It will be a mira- 
cle of the mercy of God if this 
miracle is prayed for by all Chris- 
tians, for on Christians falls the 
guilt for the sin of division, both in 
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the past and in the present. There- 
fore we must find a prayer that is 
simultaneous and convergent to- 
ward this goal. At once we come 
upon the stumbling block in the 
classic Octave for every fervent 
Christian is attached to his own 
Confession with its particular con- 
ception of the church to which he 
must remain faithful. 

The Orthodox, recognizing the 
supremacy of the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople or some other patriarch, 
can hardly be expected to pray for 
a return to the obedience of the 
Pope, which would be a disloyalty; 
nor can the Anglicans who owe their 
allegiance to Canterbury. And as 
for the Protestants, a “return to 
Rome” is simple treason. This situ- 
ation shuts off half the Christian 
world from praying with the other. 

The first gesture for all of us 
should be to kneel at the foot of the 
Cross where in humility and re- 
pentance for our mutual calumnies 
we are to implore Jesus Christ, the 
eternal High Priest, to pray in each 
one of us His great sacerdotal 
prayer to His Father: “That they 
all may be one, even as thou, Fa- 
ther, in me and I in thee; .. .” 
(John 17:21.) In this way the pure 
prayer for unity circulates through 
the Mystical Body and, because our 
prayer is centered in Christ’s, it will 
in due time be answered by the Fa- 
ther. This is the gist of what Abbé 
Couturier called “Emulation Spir- 
ituelle.” It is contained in the sim- 
ple, loyal formula (adopted to avoid 
the proselytism and polemics, which 
belong to a bygone age) that has 
appeared every year since 1938 in 
the little “Tract” published in 
Lyons for the Semaine: “May the 
unity of all Christians come about 
in the way Christ wishes it and by 
the means He wishes it.” 
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A prayer at this level transcends 
doctrinal differences (which are not 
ignored, but studied later), and the 
too-human tendency to impose our 
own idea of “how” on our brother. 
For over twelve years I have ob- 
served the efficacy of proceeding in 
this way. It has overcome the mis- 
givings of those who feared pressure 
being put on them; has brought the 
separated groups into closer contact 
with Catholicism so that much ig- 
norance and prejudice have disap- 
peared; has created a cordial and 
friendly atmosphere for intercon- 
fessional meetings of laymen pre- 
sided over by a churchman; and 
has at last rendered possible a dia- 
logue between Catholic and non- 
Catholic theologians. 


N OW WHAT is an ecumenical dia- 
logue? 

To begin with it is not a speech 
for the defense in which each side 
is intent on demonstrating that it 
is in the right and that the other 
is in error. It is a matter of under- 
standing each other thoroughly. 
This is a difficult and delicate task 
for each side arrives with its par- 
ticular reflexes. The point of 
departure for the Catholic is the in- 
stitutional Church; he advances to- 
ward his Christian brother bearing 
carefully labeled dogmas and finds 
that the Protestant, breathing in an 
entirely different atmosphere, is go- 
ing to refuse a great number of 
them (tradition, the priesthood, 
transubstantiation, merits, the cult 
of the Virgin and the saints, etc.) 
For the Protestant is the man of the 
Bible (the Word of God) which 
takes precedence over the idea of 
“Church.” His uniquely biblical 
formation leads to the transcend- 
ance of God, gratuitous salvation 
and emphasis on the inner life. 
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The Catholic theologian usually 
has difficulty in divesting himself of 
purely scholastic language, inacces- 
sible to his interlocutor. Further- 
more he is handicapped by the fact 
that the classic theology of the 
Counter Reformation, having de- 
veloped in opposition to certain re- 
formers and innovators, is polemic 
(anti - Protestant, anti - Jansenist, 
anti-Quietist, anti-Modernist, etc.). 
The actual ecumenical research in 
France is deeply concerned with 
finding a suitable “style” in which 
to conduct these dialogues. Because 
the Protestant world here is chiefly 
Calvinist, the “style” tends to be 
biblical. 

So (in the beginning) this under- 
standing will not come about in a 
conceptual way, but in a spiritual 
way. The spiritual attitude of a 
Christian soul is his manner of ad- 
dressing God and of reaching Him 
so as to live His life. However, dis- 
cerning, recognizing or admiring an- 
other’s spiritual attitude does not 
signify agreeing with or adopting 
it. In none of this work is there the 
slightest “‘confusionism” or water- 
ing-down of doctrine; the Abbé’s 
vigilance always averted this dan- 
ger. But when the fraternal climate 
created by mutual respect for spir- 
itual sincerity has been created, the 
technical work can get under way. 


’ 
Tus FIRST OF SUCH dialogues took 
place in 1936. It began in a modest 
way at the Protestant Fraternity of 
Erlenbach in Switzerland. Shortly 
afterward Abbé Couturier opened 
an interconfessional fraternity at 


the Cistercian Monastery of 
Dombes. About twenty-five priests 
and ministers continue to meet al- 
ternatively at these centers for a 
few days every summer. At Dombes 
in 1939 an eminent Jesuit from 
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Fourviéres directed the first dia- 
logue on the “Mystery of the 
Church in its inner aspect.” 

In 1940, close relations were es- 
tablished with the new Protestant 
community at Taizé which was seek- 
ing a form of monastic life and was 
greatly attracted to the Roman lit- 
urgy. From then on, the horizons 
continued to widen though the work 
was interrupted when the Gestapo, 
for reasons still unknown, arrested 
Abbé Couturier. Transfigured, de- 
tached, his fragile health further 
undermined by his imprisonment 
and increasing heart attacks, he 
nevertheless managed to resume his 
great task in 1946. 


Tue Abbé had become increasingly 
aware that among the Réformés, de- 
scendants of the Huguenots, a par- 
ticularly bitter complex exists, as is 
true of persecuted minorities every- 
where. It prompted him to ask at 
a meeting at Dombes whether a 
humble and public confession of 
Catholic responsibility for the St. 
Bartholomew’s Day Massacre would 
have some repercussions on the 
cause of Christian Unity. An au- 
thorized Protestant voice affirmed 
solemnly that the result would be 
“formidable.” 

The Anglicans have made such a 
gesture of repentance in a book ren- 
dering homage to the victims of 
Henry VIII, and on May 4th many 
Anglican priests recite the Roman 
Catholic service for Saints John 
Fisher and Thomas More. At 
Champel in Switzerland the Protes- 
tants have erected a monument to 
the memory of Michel Servet who 
was burned by Calvin. 

The Abbé therefore decided to 
send a circular letter to 200 Cath- 
olic priests requesting them to offer 
their Mass on August 24th and beg 
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God’s forgiveness for the violences 
of their fathers. One of the first re- 
plies came from Father Yves Con- 
gar, O.P., (in the magazine Témoi- 
gnages Chrétiens) saying that every 
year since his ordination he had of- 
fered such a Mass of reparation on 
that day. 

Liberating gestures of this kind 
and the practice of referring to the 
former “heretics” as “separated 
brothers” (as Pope Pius XII did 
for the first time in Summi Ponti- 
ficatus) have gone far to bring 
about the “thaw” mentioned above. 
Complete Christian unity has no 
doubt a long road to travel, but at 
least the first milestone—a desire 
for it—has already been passed. 
The second milestone, heralded by 
Abbé Portal at the turn of the cen- 
tury as a “rapprochement,” is now 
a visible reality. The ultimate “con- 
vergence” in Christ will be accele- 
rated by the orientation of our inner 
life. 


Tue Semaine with its prayer for 
each Christian’s sanctification was 
always considered by Abbé Cou- 
turier as the cornerstone of ecu- 
menism. In order for priests to pre- 
pare their parishioners to enter into 
its spirit they must be properly pre- 
pared themselves. 

Since no theology of ecumenism 
is taught as yet in Catholic semi- 
naries (though competent lectures 
frequently present the subject 
there) an attempt to fill this need 
was met by the “Journées d’Etudes 
Oecumeniques” which, since 1948, 
have been held every July at Chate- 
lard. This little institution whose 
aim is spirituality, information, pas- 
toral problems and ecumenical re- 
search has attracted to its July 
meetings several bishops and over 
250 priests from France, Belgium, 
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Holland, Switzerland and the near 
East. Among the pastoral problems 
studied are preparation for the 
Semaine; insertion into the Cate- 
chism of questions concerning 
unity; teaching of the Reformation 
in high schools; mixed marriages; 
individual conversions; how to con- 
duct an interconfessional circle etc. 
For several years a special team has 
sought to re-think theology in the 
function of the ecumenical dialogue. 

An institution which has no 
geographical location is the “Mo- 
nastére Invisible.” This was the 
name given by the Abbé to the en- 
semble of souls in every denomina- 
tion who are consecrated to the 
cause of unity, sometimes even of- 
fering their lives for it (as did two 
Trappistine nuns of Grottaferrata, 
among others). It has been called 
the “Order of the Praying Christ,” 
and is situated in the center of ecu- 
menical activity where unity is be- 
ing built by a total abandonment to 
the Holy Trinity. 

On the altar where he celebrated 
Mass for the last time, Abbé Cou- 
turier had placed this prayer in his 
own writing: “Very Holy Virgin 
Mary, if, in spite of the promises or 
donations of the past, you leave me 
free to offer by your maternal hands 
my agony and my death as a su- 
preme supplication for Christian 
unity, it is with great gratitude that 
I will do so. I hope you will be 
favorable to my desire and that 
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through you this last earthly sup- 
plication will be accepted by Jesus, 
your Son, the Christ my Savior.” 


Arras THE Abbé’s death, March 
24, 1953, letters and testimonials 
poured into Lyons from all over the 
Christian world. Invariably the 
writers stressed his utter fidelity to 
the Church of Rome. “Our dear 
and venerated Abbé Couturier was 
a priest entirely faithful to his Ro- 
man Catholic Church. If that had 
not been the case his work would 
have had no interest for us.” Thus 
wrote Pastor Jean de Saussure of 
Switzerland. Pastor Gunnar Rosen- 
dal of Sweden paid this tribute: 
“Few men in our generation, out- 
side of Pope Pius XII, contributed 
more than Abbé Couturier to mak- 
ing the Roman Catholic Church 
loved, admired, desired. . . . With 
all his heart he was a Roman Cath- 
olic; he never attempted the slight- 
est compromise with his faith.” 

It is contrary to the custom of 
the Diocese of Lyons for a preacher 
to deliver a eulogy at the funeral 
of a priest. But the Archbishop, 
Cardinal Gerlier, made an excep- 
tion for the Abbé “because of the 
nature of the apostolate to which 
he devoted his life and the ampli- 
tude of the Cause he served with all 
his soul. . . . Abbé Couturier has 
been a magnificent servant of the 
Church. The Church, by my hum- 
ble voice, thanks him.” 
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MODERATION 


by John Hazard Wildman 


She feared that something would 
intrude upon the love in which she lay 
and waited for death. 


Ow FATHER TALBOT was an advocate of modera- 
tion: he used to say so all the time. 

But one day something happened to him which 
had never happened to him before. It was some- 
thing which gave to his life, not new convictions, 
for they were changeless, but amazingly greater 
depth; and surprisingly this seemed to come about 
all at once. 

Anyway, the story of that day is this. 

As usual, he heard confessions before and after 
two of the morning Masses—his own and Father 
Towle’s. He had been doing this for years, for 
people would seek him out particularly. He would 
sit there, listening to the numbering of the drab, 
ugly sins, his heart made peaceful by the hope 
which lay behind the self-accusations. When he 
had discussed the sins briefly after the penitent 
had finished, he would usually be able to say, “Yes. 
. .. Now, the point to grasp is this. Moderation is 
the Catholic way. In getting over these sins, ask 
God to teach you to live normally, the way He 
intended that you should. Don’t make violent, ex- 
treme promises. God doesn’t need that to save 
your soul. He just needs you to be calm and nor- 
mal and to open your will to His. That’s it... . 
Remember the old proverb: Promise little; perform 
much. Moderation is the Catholic way.” 

And if some penitent murmured something 
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about St. Teresa of Avila or St. 
John of the Cross (as one did on 
this morning), old Father Talbot 
would say, “If God wants you to be 
a mystic, He’ll let you know in due 
time. Right now, you want to climb 
above the level of that dominant 
mortal sin. . . . Now, for your pen- 
nenee.... 

As he finished saying just that 
this morning and giving absolution, 
he pulled the little wooden sliding 
panel over the grating and opened 
the other side. Hearing no voice, 
he pushed the door of the confes- 
sional open and stalked up the aisle 
to the sacristy, his cassock flapping 
about his gaunt, bent figure. 


| was A clean October day. He 
gave one glance back at the church 
—his own Church of the Resurrec- 
tion—before starting off. ... 

The home of the Warrens lay 
some distance down a dusty road 
from the highway. Father Talbot 
never resented this dusty road: in 
his part of the world it had become 
a sort of museum piece. It was like 
looking at a spinning wheel. He 
enjoyed even the bumps. 

But the Warrens — they worried 
him. More than anything else in 
his life, they violated his belief that 
there were certain constants in hu- 
man nature. The Warrens were 
just all sorts of things, mixed. 

In the first place, they had a 
kind of poor-white surliness which 
was not within his experience. 
Then, too, their religion contained 
within itself (he felt, rather than 
knew) an eerie sense of beauty ly- 
ing side by side with superstition; 
and this disturbed him. Their faith 
seemed to go back through ages of 
being held to in secret places, in 
persecution; he had never asked 
them their history, feeling the 
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Out of the tragic love story of the un- 
married mother on her deathbed, the old 
priest learned that love sometimes comes 
dear, and that moderation is not enough. 
John Hazard Wildman is professor of Eng- 
lish at Louisiana State University and has 
published Anthony Trollope’s England as 
well as three novels, Peter Marvell, Fever 
and Sing No Sad Songs. 





crassness of violating their reti- 
cence; and they had never volun- 
teered any remark on the subject. 
He never even knew where they 
came from, except that they had 
shown up at Mass one Sunday 
three years ago and that later he 
had found them on a parochial cen- 
sus-taking. 

But under the coarsened looks of 
the mother and of the rather hand- 
some daughter and of the tall, fair- 
haired son and the worn, thin, 
sloppily dressed father, there was a 
hint of gentility in feature and in 
occasional, isolated gesture; and 
through some farfetched process of 
analogy he sensed they had in- 
herited within them and brought 
from afar the old Catholicism of the 
Yorkshire moors, faithful and hard, 
with its scorn of heresy and reward, 
stifled from its source, its beauty- 
craving finding satisfaction in su- 
perstitions just this side of the 
truth. They frightened him a little, 
the good, straightforward priest. 

He parked the car parallel to 
their fence; and, opening the gate, 
went into their yard. 


As HE APPROACHED the house, he 


saw Dr. Western come out; and 
from the corner of his eye, he no- 
ticed his long black car, parked far 
on the side under a huge oak. The 
doctor paused for a second. 

“Fine day,” he remarked. He 
would have said either that or, 
“Ugly weather,” probably, on his 
deathbed. It was an automatic re- 
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flex whenever he saw anybody. 

Father Talbot took his enormous, 
heavy hand. “What’s the matter in 
there?” he asked. 

“You didn’t know?” Words came 
in an even, heavy growl from some- 
where down in Dr. Western. His 
jowls shook slightly. It was, some- 
how, all very comforting: it sug- 
gested to Father Talbot a moment 
of thoughtful hesitation and then 
the unhurried writing of the one 
prescription which the patient 
ought to have. “The girl in there 
has had a baby. A breech birth. 

. . Those people never come to 
you in time. . . . Called me this 
morning—first I’ve seen of her... . 
The baby is dead. And the mother 
(she’s just a girl, you know): it’s 
a matter of hours. I’ve given her 
things to make her comfortable. 
They don’t need me any more.” 
Dr. Western shook his head in gen- 
tle condemnation of human nature. 
“Those people never learn.” 

His big car seemed to sigh with 
the same unruffled pessimism as its 
motor began to turn over. 

Father Talbot gained the door, 
and the mother let him in. “We 
were going to send for you,” she 
said. “Had you heard?” 

There was the odor of poverty 
about the place, its many smells all 
unified by the principle of greasy 
air from the kitchen. Father ex- 
perienced a feeling of shame; he 
had come here intending to deliver 
some insinuating remarks about the 
family’s continual absence from 
Mass. The brutal ugliness of the 
place and the approach of death 
made him sorrowful. 

The woman came closer and 
touched his arm as they stood there 
in the small, dark entrance-way. 
“She wasn’t married, Father,” she 
said, in the manner of one telling 
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a fact that was ugly, but not shock- 
ing. “She won’t tell us the man.” 

Father did not answer for a short 
while. Then he said, “You should 
have sent for me earlier.” 

And then he went in. 

She was lying there with just a 
sheet over her, her pretty face 
drawn into taut lines, incredibly 
white, her dark eyes enormous. She 
did not seem to see him at first; 
and when, finally, he took her hand, 
she seemed momentarily to shrink 
in on herself, then to explore his 
face for his intentions. 

“T’m going to die.” She said it 
defiantly, as though her acknowl- 
edgement of it before he could tell 
her gave her a certain superiority 
which she needed, which protected 
any weakness that she might have 
in his presence. “And,” she added, 
“I’m not sorry. I’m not sorry to 
die. And”—her eyes wandered until 
they found the window and looked 
out with a wistfulness which made 
Father’s heart hurt within him — 
“T’m not sorry for what I’ve done. 
I’m not sorry.” 


Favuee LOOKED down at the floor 
and crossed his hands between his 
knees. 

“You love him very much?” 

She did not answer. She kept her 
eyes upon the scene outside the 
window, as though she must not let 
it go. 

“If you love him, I will find him 
for you and bring him here.” 

She gave a small whimper of fear, 
as though she sensed the net, the 
trap. 

“No one will ever know him,” she 
answered slowly, as if talking were 
difficult. “No one will ever hurt 
him.” And she added, after a pause, 
as though it had come to her from 
some long-ago feast of Our Lady, 
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read at an early Mass on a hot July 
day from Solomon’s Song: “My be- 
loved.” 

“Certainly,” said Father, gently, 
leaning his head even further down, 
“it is not wrong to love. The re- 
verse is true.” His voice had that 
dry, even tone to it which many a 
penitent associated with being re- 
lieved from the heaviness of his sins 
and of having known a peculiarly 
gentle, firm old priest. “Certainly, 
God wants us to love. All of the 
loves on earth are part of His love: 
they come from Him, and finally, to 
Him, they take their turning home. 
God always blesses love.” 

She attempted to turn in her 
bed away from him. Her face was 
hard as it looked at him, the face 
of one who feared not opposition 
but the reverse, something that 
would come too close, that would 
intrude upon the love in which she 
lay and waited for death. 

“But God knows that we can 
abuse His gifts; and they are so 
precious that He does not want us 
to. He knows that even with seem- 
ingly good intentions we can make 
a wrong use of something which He 
has given us until we see even 
beauty become ugly. And that is 
the hardest thing of all. . . . He has 
breathed His own Spirit into the 
sacrament of Matrimony to keep al- 
ways there the love and beauty that 
should be the center of that, to 
keep it from turning into something 
of our senses only, and to die with 
them. . . . Sometimes we can’t see 
that when we’re very young.” Fa- 
ther paused. “But you can see that 
that could be so, can’t you?” 


H. LOOKED UP with that peering, 
old man’s way of his. 

But her face was rigid and her 
eyes were intent upon the window. 
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She was the first to break the long 
silence. She spoke dreamily, as 
though the words of their own voli- 
tion came slowly into her conscious- 
ness, “Behold, he standeth behind 
our wall, looking through the win- 
dows, looking through the lattices. 
Behold, my beloved speaketh to me, 
Arise make haste, my love. . . and 
come. For the winter is now past; 
the rain is over and gone.” She was 
silent for a moment. “I have never 
known such beauty before or since. 
No one can take that from me. 
God won’t. I will be loyal.” She said 
this last many times, until it be- 
came so dim that he could hardly 
hear the words. 

Her breath seemed fainter and 
more rapid. Father looked up to 
the crucifix with its candles on 
either side, familiar property by the 
beds of the dying. He thought for 
a moment of the good deaths he 
had seen, of those who died with 
the name of Jesus on their lips. 
And over him came a feeling of 
helplessness such as he had never 
known before; and he prayed to 
Our Lady, Refuge of Sinners, to 
give him the symbols to convey 
God’s titanic love, His forgiveness, 
which, far from taking away, re- 
stored all things to us. 

“Can’t you say,” he asked, “that 
you are sorry, not for your love, 
but that you didn’t ask God to 
bless your love at His altar? Can’t 
you ask Him to let you see that, 
apart from Him, even beauty and 
love forget what they are? Can’t 
you just say you’re sorry not to 
have trusted Him with even this?” 

Her eyes came from the window 
up to his: they were angry and firm 
of purpose. At first she could barely 
speak, but when she did her words 
were surprisingly clear. “Go away,” 
she commanded. “Go away.” 
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“Tell me at least,” he pleaded, 
“that you will ask Our Blessed 
Mother to pray that whatever is 
right for you—that, you will set 
your mind to.” 


r 
k OR A WHILE, she became strangely 
in command of herself and talked as 
though they were simply conduct- 
ing a humdrum argument. “I 
couldn’t marry him,” volun- 
teered. “There was—what’s the big 
word?—an impediment. And this 
which I did was right; and it was 
beautiful.” And as suddenly as she 
had rallied, her head slumped upon 
the pillows and her eyes sought the 
window again. Upon her lips, there 
was a faint smile, as though, with 
someone else, she was amused in 
confidence over something deli- 
cately, delightfully fine. 

“Let me stay,” said Father. 
“Please.” It amazed him to find 
himself pleading. Not that it ruf- 
fled his pride—not at all. But it 
was out of his technique: that al- 
ways consisted of a_ reasonable 
everyday sort of logic. Here, he be- 
gan to feel humbled and a little 
desperate. Not that she was right, 
but that God moved sometimes in 
such subtle ways in the souls and 
consciences of men. And so did 
evil when it mixed itself in. How to 
find the thin dividing line? It was 
there. But how to find it? 


+} 
sne 


‘ 
Fos FATHER this had been mainly 
theory before. Again, he prayed to 
Our Lady, who is more beautiful 
than anything we can see on earth 
—pulchra ut luna, he read from 
time to time in his breviary. Father 
began to feel within himself a per- 
ception (never quite faced before) 
that there is a loveliness of God and 
of the things of God which escapes 
the oversimplification of logic. Es- 
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capes the oversimplifications — but 
not the logic. For the first time, 
spiritually, he felt himself moving 
into this strange borderland where 
moderation was helpless. 

“Let me stay.” 

She seemed almost beyond 
speaking; but his plea had estab- 
lished a union which moved her. 
She eventually nooded her head 
very slightly in assent. 

“God,” he found himself saying, 
“makes intense suffering the price 
of an intense love of Himself. He 
lets us average people go our ways 
and do our best; but souls that love 
Him heroically must suffer heroi- 
cally. I suppose that is why a man 
suffers when he deeply loves a 
woman. And why a woman always 
tears her heart out when she loves 
a man better than she does herself. 
I suppose that is why most of our 
great love stories are tragedies. The 
love of the great saints for God 
would be the same, if they ended 
with this world. And the greatest 
suffering is to forget ourselves and 
to be reckless with the pains in our 
bodies and with the sword of de- 
pression and frustration which 
pierces even, sometimes, our souls. 
One does not know fully the mighty 
purpose of God. But one does know 
that He hung on the high tree of 
His Cross and would not come 
down. He denied Himself, even to 
the point of death. He gave up the 
beauty of the world in order to 
save it. It’s hard to understand. 
One only knows that love comes 
dear. One wouldn’t want modera- 
tion there.” 

Father’s bony hands were hold- 
ing each other very tight; he had 
been telling himself new things— 
new things so old and lying unsus- 
pected under the surfaces of what 
he had always said. 
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As HE SAT THERE silent, her 
breathing became more and more 
labored; and he was aware of her 
mother and father kneeling just in- 
side the door, the chinking of their 
rosaries the only sound; and near 
them was the boy with the very 
blue eyes and the hair that still 
seemed to be in the sun. 

It was an instinctive gesture, not 
entirely planned, which caused him 
to lift the crucifix from off the table 
before he even looked at her and 
then, turning, to hold it before her 
face. She seemed to want him to 
do that. When he started to take 
it away, she tried to lift her arms, 
as though to bring it back. 

For a long time, Father held the 
cross, commencing softly the pray- 
ers for the dying. Her eyes had 
wandered, he noticed; they had 


gone to the window again; and, fol- 
lowing them, he saw the yellow 


chinaberries against the blue Octo- 
ber sky:and the still-green cane on 
the horizon. There was a slight 
haze of dust in the air. 

Then the eyes came back and the 
lips moved slightly. Father began 
the act of perfect contrition. He 
held the crucifix to her mouth; and 
he could see, he thought, her lips 
move in a kiss, so slightly, with so 
furtive a quick little tremor, that 
they suggested the rigid sharpness 
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of cane, the thin blades barely stir- 
ring in a slow, downward-clutching 
breeze. But in both cases it was mo- 
tion, maybe even calling attention 
to itself by its precise slightness. As 
he drew the crucifix away, her eyes 
sought the face of Christ and 
stayed there with persistence until 
they became glazed and sightless 
with death. 


Ow FATHER TALBOT never 
changed; he had long since found 
the wide, fixed truth. But in the 
confessional, in the case of some 
penitents he set moderation aside. 
He used to quote St. Teresa and 
sometimes St. John of the Cross; 
the Little Flower was employed for 
even moderate cases. 

But it was on All Souls’ Day that 
he would be near to ecstasy; he 
would think of purgatory and of 
the Beatific Vision; then he would 
meditate on suffering for God; he 
would come near to realizing the 
immense, unpredictable wideness of 
God’s titanic love. 

“Moderation,” he would say with 
a profound sigh that would strain 
itself through the grating in the 
confessional, is a good thing; but it 
was never intended to be the solu- 
tion for everything. Have you ever 
read the autobiography of the Lit- 
tle Flower? .. .” 





The Surprising Rebirth of 
Shakespeare 


by Stephen P. Ryan 


Rearcers OF THE offerings in Amer- 
ica’s summer theaters in 1959 indi- 
cated that the most popular play- 
wright on the “straw hat circuit” 
was not a contemporary (and this 
has been true for the past several 
years) —not O’Neill, not Arthur 
Miller, not Tennessee Williams — 
but a man who was born nearly 
four hundred years ago, wrote 
thirty-seven plays, and lies buried 
in the town church in the little Mid- 
land town of Stratford on the War- 
wickshire Avon. 


There were summer Shakespeare 
festivals at Ashland, Oregon; at 
San Diego, California; at the two 
Stratfords of North America, On- 
tario and Connecticut; and (a new 
one this) at Boston, with Macbeth, 
and Ireland’s Siobhan McKenna 
starring in Twelfth Night, and with 
Sir John Gielgud and Margaret 
Leighton taking the leading roles in 
Much Ado About Nothing. And in 
innumerable college and university 
drama workshops the voice of The 
Bard was heard in the land. 


How can we account for 
the startling popularity of Shakespeare 
in summer stock, in recordings and in paperbacks? 
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There were Shakespearean rari- 
ties last summer for the “collector’’: 
the Connecticut Stratford’s produc- 
tion of the seldom-played All’s Well 
that Ends Well, for example, and the 
Canadian Stratford season this 
summer will include the seldom 
produced King John. But producers 
generally have been sticking rather 
closely to the tried and the true— 
the “war horses” known to civilized 
men everywhere. And the “war 
horses” are, of course, the best of 
Shakespeare; the Shakespeare buffs 
have proved far less fallible over the 
years than their opposite numbers 
among the opera enthusiasts who 
insist on a steady diet of Carmen, 
Faust, and Tosca, thus permitting 
some of the really good things, such 
as Anna Bolena, La Juive, and 
Cristoforo Colombo to die on the 
vine. 

Shakespeare is the number one 
box-office attraction all the year 
round — here and throughout the 
world. Players Incorporated, the 
graduate drama group from Cath- 
olic University, for example, went 
from state to state during the win- 
ter season of 1959-60, playing to 
capacity houses from Vermont to 
Arizona with their production of 
The Comedy of Errors. Henry IV, 
parts I and II were produced at the 
Phoenix Theater, off Broadway, 
earlier this year. England has its 
Old Vic, dedicated to performances 
of Shakespeare; outside London 
there are major repertory theaters 
doing Shakespeare in Birmingham, 
Bristol, and Manchester. The origi- 
nal Stratford now has a season in 
the Memorial Theatre extending 
from April into October; and in 
London’s Regent’s Park there are 
summer productions in the outdoor 
theater (weather permitting, and 
Britain’s weather being what it is, it 
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Today even the “status seekers” feel a 
compulsion to attend a John Gielgud or 
Old Vic first night. The reason for this sur- 
prising upsurge of interest in Shakespeare, 
according to Stephen P. Ryan, may lie in 
modern man’s search for greatness in a 
mediocre world. “We couldn’t care less” 
about failures or second-raters like Willy 
Loman or Staniey Kowalski but we are 
deeply concerned about what happens to 
Macbeth or Hamlet or Lear. As of June 
20th, Stephen Ryan takes up his duties as 
professor of English at the University of 
Scranton. 





often doesn’t permit). On the Con- 
tinent, there are productions of 
Shakespeare in most of the major 
municipal theaters throughout the 
year. Russian playgoers applaud 
the striking down of a capitalist 
Coriolanus by the Roman proletar- 
iat. And the Ghost appears with 
great regularity (in the original 
Danish) on the walls of Elsinore it- 
self. 


Way HAS ALL this happened? How 
are we to account for the surprising 
upsurge of interest in Shakespeare, 
particularly in the United States, 
in recent years? After the passing 
of the great actor-managers of the 
decades from, say, 1880 down to 
1920, Shakespearean plays were, to 
say the least, hard to come by on 
the American stage for nearly twen- 
ty-five years. During the twenties 
and the early thirties, for example, 
there was but one active touring 
company doing Shakespeare—that 
of the late Robert Mantell; and one 
grown man would like here and now 
to express his thanks for those won- 
derful evenings of a long-past youth 
when he paid his fifty cents and 
climbed the seven hundred - odd 
steps to the top gallery of Philadel- 
phia’s old South Broad Street Thea- 
tre (well worth it—every cent and 
every step!) to hear and watch 
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Mantell as Macbeth (he was one of 
the very great Macbeths), as Ham- 
let, as Lear, as Antony, as Othello 
and as Richelieu in Bulwer-Lytton’s 
old melodrama. But other than 
Mantell and a few Theatre Guild 
productions in New York there was 
virtually nothing during that period. 
We repeat our question, why the 
renewed vigor, the rebirth of Shake- 
speare on the American stage? 

One must accept at this point the 
fact that the lapse was a purely tem- 
porary one; Shakespeare’s popu- 
larity never really waned; and Brit- 
ish and Continental playhouses 
were actively performing the plays; 
and the whole question of “popu- 
larity” may well be considered here 
for a bit. There are certain difficul- 
ties; and the explanations are many, 
various, and frequently contradic- 
tory. At one extreme is the opinion 
of Tolstoy who frankly asserted 
that the Western world had been 


made the victim of a gigantic hoax. 


The Russian novelist’s argument 
was, in effect, that some person or 
persons unknown had started an ill- 
founded rumor suggesting that 
Shakespeare was a great creative 
artist. This was followed by mass 
acceptance of the legend—an ac- 
ceptance which bordered on mass 
hysteria. Since the time that the 
legend first received universal cre- 
dence, there have been few courage- 
ous enough to dissent from the “of- 
ficial” position—the party line, so 
to speak. The argument, obviously, 
has little validity (except among 
students trying to rationalize away 
a failing grade in “Shakespeare’’) 
and is based almost entirely on Tol- 
stoy’s extreme dislike of Hamlet (a 
dislike once shared by no less an 
oracle than T. S. Eliot); but there 
is one shadowy element of truth in 
it. Few are bold enough to admit 
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openly that they dislike Shake- 
speare; and there has emerged a 
phenomenon, easily observable 
among Mr. Packard’s “status seek- 
ers”: the social obligation of at- 
tendance at performances of the 
touring Old Vic, or a Maurice Evans 
or John Gielgud first night being 
considered quite as compulsory as 
attendance at the opera or the 
symphony. 

But this will not do; this is not 
good enough. Could we say then 
that the popularity of Shakespeare 
is traceable to knowing and loving 
him through classroom exposure? 
As a teacher this observer wishes to 
heaven it were true; but honesty 
compels a negative answer. Indeed, 
well-meaning high school teachers 
(and professors in graduate semi- 
nars) have done more to kill inter- 
est in and love of Shakespeare than 
any other single agency. There is 
absolutely nothing more deadly un- 
der the sun than an English teacher 
with a glint in his eye, armed with 
an annotated edition, ready and 
willing to explain the plays: those 
plays that were meant for the stage, 
not for the close confines of the 
classroom. 

Can we say then that Shake- 
speare is a “classic,” whatever that 
means, or a part of our heritage? 
Still not good enough. The plays of 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries are 
“classics,” parts of our heritage 
also: Jonson, Marlowe, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Massinger, Dekker. 
But can you imagine a Jonson Me- 
morial Theatre? or a full Broadway 
season of The Shoemaker’s Holi- 
day? There must be another an- 
swer to explain the public’s interest 
in a long-dead playwright. May one 
suggest that the answer lies in cer- 
tain needs of contemporary society? 

First and foremost there is the 
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need for a “hero”: a need being ful- 
filled on a somewhat lower level by 
the present spate of Westerns on 
our TV _ screens. Contemporary 
drama (and contemporary fiction) 
is remarkable for its emphasis on 
what has been called the “anti- 
hero”: the “slob,” the ordinary 
man, the uncentered modern man, 
the man who is the victim of forces 
and drives completely beyond his 
control. 

The sole norm by which this new 
“anti-hero” can be judged is medio- 
crity. Unconscious perhaps, but 
none the less present, in our search 
for a hero may well be a strong urge 
to escape from this very mediocrity, 
this for the simple reason that we 
are surrounded by it. Everywhere 
we turn it is there: everywhere in 
this world in which we live, work, 
pay taxes, and die. Greatness, even 
among our so-called leaders, is not a 
notable trait among us; and the 
plays of Shakespeare, particularly 
the tragedies, may well provide the 
substitute which modern audiences 
are beginning to demand. 

Call this escape, if you wish; but 
the theater of Ibsen has about run 
its course; and the experimental 
techniques of recent years have had 
little really to say to audiences. So, 
we go back to Shakespeare. One has 
but to compare J. B. with Lear, to 
get a rather good example of what 
we mean here. Without comment- 
ing on Mr. MacLeish’s poetry, we 
can only say that he has not written 
a play; and Shakespeare has. None 
of this, by the way, constitutes an 
appeal for a “popular” theater; but 
neither is it an appeal for Yeats’ 
theater which would be like a secret 
society. The essence of drama is 
communication; Shakespeare com- 
municates; Archibald MacLeish and 
most of his contemporaries do not. 
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Pass OF THE appeal of Shakespeare 
lies too in the reassurance his plays 
afford us: reassurance we all stand 
badly in need of in today’s world. 
We want to be reassured of certain 
truths: man’s essential worth, his 
capacity for greatness, his ability to 
choose freely between good and evil, 
his spiritual destiny, and his capa- 
city for suffering with patience and 
dignity. All this Shakespeare gives 
us; and the contemporary theater 
does not. 

When Othello begins, “Soft you, 
a word or two before you go,” or 
when Lear enters upon the scene 
bearing in his arms the body of 
Cordelia, or Macbeth tells us, “My 
way of life is fall’n into the sear, the 
yellow leaf,” we know we are in a 
world where man can and will tri- 
umph; and that world we know with 
equal certainty is not merely the 
world of the stage, but the world 
around us, the world in which we 
live. What happens to Macbeth, or 
Lear, or Hamlet (or for that mat- 
ter, what happens to Iago or Ed- 
mund) matters to you and to me. 
What happens to Blanche Dubois, 
or Stanley Kowalski, or Willy Loman 
doesn’t really matter at all; para- 
doxically, despite their closeness to 
us, their reality, we “couldn’t care 
less.” In an age dedicated to the 
glorification of the failure and the 
second-rate, Shakespeare gives us, 
we repeat, a badly needed reassur- 
ance of the ultimate triumph of 
man. 

Somewhere in his writings, Logan 
Pearsall Smith wrote of the “great 
rewards” to be found in Shake- 
speare: the poetry, the marvelous 
characterization, the essence of 
truth; and the universality of ap- 
peal; and Graham Greene has writ- 
ten of what he calls Shakespeare’s 
“moral center,” as opposed to the 
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lack of it in other Elizbethan and 
Jacobean playwrights. All this is 
true enough; but the real test lies 
in the reactions of a modern audi- 
ence. The present writer will never 
forget the reactions, for example, of 
a college audience to a performance 
of The Taming of the Shrew (surely 
one of the lesser plays) given by 
Players Incorporated a few years 
ago. Students emerged from the 
auditorium (no more than twenty 
or thirty had ever seen a “live” per- 
formance of Shakespeare before) 
and one might have thought they 
had discovered a new world, as in- 
deed they had. Reactions in the 
English classes the following day 
were spontaneous and excited; they 
never knew “he” was so “wonder- 
ful.” And how right they were! 


How wonderful indeed he is. 
Everything in the plays points up 

the fact that they were intended 

for the stage: plays written by a 


professional man of the theater for 
the audiences of his own London— 
to be listened to, not merely read 
or studied. To the best of our 
knowledge, the playwright himself 
was never directly involved in the 
printing of any of the plays during 
his lifetime. The early quarto edi- 
tions were pirated, or printed by the 
Lord Chamberlain’s Men in order to 
protect the acting company’s inter- 
ests against piracy. Written then 
as they were for the ‘‘common 
stages,” the plays call for actual 
production. What is most unfor- 
tunate in this country is that, de- 
spite the revived interest in Shake- 
speare on the stage, few Americans 
outside large metropolitan centers 
or college towns have ever had an 
opportunity to see an actual per- 
formance of any of the plays; and 
it is to be hoped that Players Incor- 
porated may be followed by other 
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touring groups so that more and 
more people will eventually be 
reached. 


Usrn THE HAPPY DAY when “live” 
Shakespeare can be brought into 
every city and town, there are cer- 
tain available substitutes. Televi- 
sion reaches millions of American 
homes, and there have been a few 
noteworthy TV productions of the 
plays: the premiére of Olivier’s 
Richard II; late, late evening show- 
ings of Orson Welles’ daringly dif- 
ferent Macbeth; the Old Vic Ham- 
let; and the Maurice Evans’ produc- 
tion of The Taming of the Shrew, 
among others; but the scheduling is 
too irregular to have made any real 
impact on the American public. The 
movies have also done well by 
Shakespeare, again rather irregu- 
larly: one thinks of Olivier’s Hamlet 
and Henry V, Orson Welles’ Mac- 
beth and Othello, and, of much 
older vintage, the Norma Shearer 
Romeo and Juliet, and, of course, 
the surprisingly good Julius Caesar 
of a few years ago. 

An extremely satisfying substi- 
tute for actual performances is to 
be found in the many fine record- 
ings now available. The Old Vic has 
done, among others, Macbeth, 
Romeo and Juliet, A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream (with the complete 
incidental music by Mendelssohn), 
and Richard II. The best Macbeth, 
however, is still the old Victor ver- 
sion, with Maurice Evans and Ju- 
dith Anderson. Another good, work- 
manlike record is the old Othello 
with Paul Robeson, José Ferrer, 
and Uta Hagen. Angel has now un- 
derway an ambitious project which 
will eventually, it is hoped, embrace 
full-length recordings of all thirty- 
seven of the plays, by an amateur 
company, the Marlowe Society of 
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Cambridge University; one only 
hopes that succeeding discs will be 
better than the first release, Corio- 
lanus, which unhappily sounds ama- 
teurish. 


+ 
Pansies. OF COURSE, we come to 
the reading of Shakespeare. Noth- 
ing, we have suggested, can ade- 
quately substitute for the hearing 
of the plays in actual performance; 
but this is not to imply that much 
pleasure cannot be derived from the 
printed text. Publishers, like pro- 
ducers, have jumped aboard the 
Shakespeare bandwagon; and one of 
the most significant recent develop- 
ments has been the printing of not 
only the texts of the plays, but of 
Shakespearean criticism as well in 
paperback editions. Many of these 
printings have been obviously de- 
signed for the college textbook mar- 
ket; but others, and not the least 
interesting, have been generally 
slanted toward the nonacademic 
reader. If you wish to read (or re- 
read) the plays, two editions now 
on the paperback market can be 
especially recommended: the Laurel 
Shakespeare, published by Dell, un- 
der the editorship of Francis Fer- 
gusson; and the Pelican Shake- 
speare, edited by Professor Alfred 
Harbage of Harvard, and published 
by Penguin Books. Both are in sin- 
gle play volumes; and the total cost 
may well run into money; but for 
the average reader, one suggests 
single play texts rather than col- 
lected editions, which are bulky, 
heavy to hold, and have about them 
an aura of the academic which may 
well be a deterrent to continued 
reading. Both the Laurel and the 
Pelican editions are scholarly and 
reliable, both contain excellent in- 
troductory sections, both are well 
printed, and both are definitely 
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good value. The Pelican is possibly 
the more scholarly of the two, but 
not to the point of being pedantic. 

Books about Shakespeare are le- 
gion; and some of them are fan- 
tastically bad. Fortunately, the 
paperback publishers have been 
judicious in their choices; and most 
of the current volumes are emi- 
nently worth-while. A word of warn- 
ing to the prospective purchaser— 
don’t, for the love of heaven, let the 
criticism get between you and the 
plays themselves. The play is the 
thing. For readers approaching 
Shakespeare for the first time, or re- 
newing acquaintance after many 
years of estrangement due to some 
traumatic experience in the school- 
room, there are two good introduc- 
tory books: Margaret Webster’s 
Shakespeare Without Tears, which 
approaches the subject from the 
standpoint of a veteran producer of 
the plays; and the excellent Shake- 
speare of London by Marchette 
Chute, a study designed for popular 
consumption but which actually is, 
in the words of a well known Shake- 
spearean scholar, “far more accu- 
rate and penetrating than many of 
the books which pass themselves off 
as scholarly.” Possibly more aca- 
demic than either of the two men- 
tioned above is G. B. Harrison’s 
Introducing Shakespeare; yet its 
professorial approach is couched in 
direct, forceful, often vivid lan- 
guage. 

There are a number of paper- 
backs which are admittedly de- 
signed for the more advanced 
Shakespearean enthusiast. Among 
the best of these is Mark Van 
Doren’s Shakespeare, a_ sensible, 
wise book. And no student of the 
playwright should be without the 
work which for many years was the 
bible of Shakespearean criticism: 
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A. C. Bradley’s Shakespearean 
Tragedy, one of the landmarks of 
critical history. At Oxford not too 
many years ago there was a rhyme 
which told of the sad fate of a stu- 
dent who in his Shakespeare ex- 
amination, “did quite badly / be- 
cause he hadn’t read his Bradley.” 
Persons interested in Shakespeare 
on the stage might well turn to Har- 
ley Granville - Barker’s little book 
On Dramatic Method, one of the 
classics of its kind, written by one 
of England’s greatest producers. 

Contemporary Shakespeare criti- 
cism is inclined toward the subjec- 
tive, and much of it is highly com- 
plex and involved. Readers who feel 
that they know the plays and the 
“standard” critical works rather 
well may, however, find much that 
is profitable in, for example. G. W. 
Knight’s The Wheel of Fire. Knight 
is sometimes exasperating but 
never dull; some will find his radi- 
cally different approach to Hamlet 
stimulating; others will unquestion- 
ably think it close to heresy (liter- 
ary heresy, of course). 

There are some paperbacks cur- 
rently in the bookshops which are 
not devoted primarily to Shake- 
spearean criticism, but to the thea- 
ter in general; and several of them 
are of more than major importance 
for their sections on Shakespeare. 
One such book, somewhat obscure 
and not always satisfactory, is 
Francis Fergusson’s [dea of a Thea- 
ter; Hamlet is the only Shakespear- 
ean play considered by Mr. Fer- 
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gusson, and many will think his 
interpretation as objectionable as 
Knight’s; but the point of view is 
challenging to say the least. Finally, 
there is John F. Matthew’s selec- 
tion of Shaw’s essays, Dramatic 
Criticism (1895-98), in which G. B. 
S. is always witty if not always 
wise. The famous Irishman is par- 
ticularly good in his devastating 
commentary on the well - known 
actor-managers of the last century, 
men like Sir Henry Irving, for ex- 
ample. There is much amusing writ- 
ing, particularly in the frequent 
comparisons between Shaw and 
Shakespeare, in which, as one might 
have expected, the bearded Irish- 
man does not come off second-best. 

Several paperbacks are of value 
as background studies; one of the 
best is John D. Wilson’s Life in 
Shakespeare’s England; and still 
another is Boris Ford’s The Age of 
Shakespeare. For those with a curi- 
osity about the conditions prevail- 
ing in the theaters and among the 
actors of Shakespeare’s time, G. B. 
Harrison’s Elizabethan Plays and 
Players should prove satisfactory. 

So, here is “God’s plenty,” Shake- 
speare for Everyman, if you please. 
Frequent productions of the plays, 
recordings, TV performances, movie 
versions, the texts of the plays, and 
books about Shakespeare are all 
available. There seems little excuse 
for any of us to plead ignorance of 
the man who was, by the grace of 
God, the greatest playwright of all 
time. 





NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


TRUSTEE FROM 
by Nevil Shute 
Morrow. $3.95 

In the last book we shall have from him, 
Mr. Shute has left us with a most at- 
tractive protagonist, a kind of middle- 
aged male Cinderella. Keith Stewart, a 
mechanic and maker of model engines, 
is an unregarded man who becomes a 
hero. He finds himself committed to a 
long voyage in order to protect the legacy 
of his niece, Janice, orphaned when her 
parents lost their lives on a small sailing 
yacht pounded to pieces on a Pacific 
island reef. 

Before the Dermotts left England, 
Keith had helped John, his brother-in- 
law, to secure a small box of jewels in 
the yacht’s engine. Now, as executor of 
the Dermott estate, Keith gives himself 
the task of leaving his small basement 
toolroom in England to recover Janice’s 
legacy. Under conditions of some hard- 
ship and extreme difficulty, he covers a 
considerable part of the world in eighty 
days. How he performs this romantic 
mission is told by Mr. Shute in a matter- 
of-fact, circumstantial way that 
thralls. 

As contributor to the magazine Minia- 
ture Mechanic, Keith Stewart has be- 
come known to mechanics and hobbyists 
all over the world, and this modest fame 
turns out to be of considerable assistance 
to him. It gets him a free flight to 
Hawaii as the first leg of his journey; and 
the tiny model engine he has with him 
serves to introduce him to helpful and 
influential people everywhere he goes. 

Mr. Shute’s handling of gadgets and 
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en- 


technical matters is, as usual, impressive; 
and the people in this book have a warm 
glow of goodness and friendliness ap- 
propriate to the fairy-tale plot. Trustee 
from the Toolroom is a book of rare 
charm, one which can be recommended 
to readers who want to like and respect 
the characters they read about. 


A HERITAGE AND ITS HISTORY 

by I. Compton-Burnett 

Simon & Schuster. $3.75 
As the story begins, Sir Edwin Challoner, 
baronet, is sixty-nine and proof of his 
mortality is generally assumed to be im- 
minent. His relatives contrive what pa- 
tience they can as they utter “noble 
things to each other about life and 
death.” Time is paradoxically swift and 
slow in passing—there is a gap of eigh- 
teen years between page 118 and page 
119—and we find Sir Edwin alive at 
eighty-nine on page 126. By page 187 
Sir Edwin is ninety-four and much, all 
offstage, has happened in these years. 

When Sir Edwin married a young wife 
at sixty-nine, it appeared that the in- 
heritage of estate and title by his nephew 
Simon (father of a large brood) was to 
be threatened. Ironically it was Simon 
himself who, through adultery with Lady 
Challoner, provided Sir Edwin with an 
heir. And eighteen years later Sir Ed- 
win’s reputed son wishes to marry 
Simon’s undoubted daughter. This situa- 
tion “throws its light,” to use a recurrent 
phrase from the book, on Simon’s past; 
his necessary confession causes a new 
alignment of forces in the family. The 
author has a final irony up her sleeve 
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which changes the kaleidoscope for a su- 
perb ending. 

A Heritage and Its History is vintage 
told 
sparkling epigram which lays bare the 
thought behind most 
in our minds that 
life.” Once again Miss Compton-Burnett 
has abandoned what we normally think 
of as realism for a reality far more vivid. 


Compton-Burnett in dialogue of 
utterance: “it is 


we live much of our 


THE PARTY AT CRANTON 

by John W. Aldridge 

McKay. $3.50 
Mr. Aldridge is the author of two very 
widely-read books of criticism of con- 
is to be ex- 
first attract 


Further, the form of 


temporary literature, so it 
that his 
critical attention 
the book 


logue. Some people are reported as hav- 


pected novel will 


is unusual for there is no dia- 
ing talked and once or twice a sentence 
but nobody 

With 
this device the author attempts to hit off 
our egocentric times and to point out our 
another Nobody 
really thinks, either, and that is much of 
Mr. Aldridge’s point. 

The Party at Cranton is a novel about 


of conversation 1s. given, 


really speaks or receives a reply. 


isolation from one 


university life or rather, about one aspect 
of that life. The specimen pinned to the 
card is the faculty member—particularly 
the English professor. Mr. Aldridge as 
novelist has listened to Mr. Aldridge as 
target 
Southern school, poets, explicators 


critic: his includes members of 
the 


and critics, those for whom 


‘it suddenly 
seemed important to have read 
widely than to have written well.” 

The aims at the target 
fierce leaving (in 184 
few rags of integrity “beneath the many 
levels of fraudulence.” There is certainly 
much deft observation of the bullying of 
members of a department by 
older ones and of the mindless jargon 
that sometimes communica- 
tion, but Cranton University is so ob- 
viously a partial picture (in both senses) 
that few outside academic and literary 
circles will know what to make of much 
of this book. It is rather like the author’s 


description of Cranton itself: “a series of 


more 


with 


pages) 


author 
abandon, 


younger 


passes for 
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blurred still-life sketches and light-struck 
snapshots.” 


TWO WEEKS IN ANOTHER TOWN 
by Irwin Shaw 

Random House. $4.95 
“We can never make it great,” the bright 
young man says of a movie some Ameri- 
cans are shooting in Rome, “but we can 
make it non-vomitous.” The phrase, 
memorable or not, is a handy one; so 
many current movies and novels can 
aspire to no higher praise. Two Weeks 
in Another Town, the glossy pre-script 
for a movie, is certainly not great. It is 
slick and capable, of course, and ex- 
tremely knowing about how Americans 
conduct themselves abroad, about how 
much political liberalism and initiative 
can be discerned in a man over forty, 
and about the relationships of rich Amer- 
icans and their pampered ex-wives. 

Mr. Shaw has a story to tell but even 
more important for him, it would appear, 
is the marginal gloss he can make on the 
events he has contrived for his charac- 
ters. Voluptuous Italian actresses, cor- 
rupt French journalists who go off to die 
in Algeria, brassy American 
females and weary American movie-mak- 
ers all seem to exist for the comment to 
be made in soft, self-admiring prose. 
When the protagonist and his ex-wife 
(the second ex-wife) visit the Sistine 
Chapel together, it is to come away with 
questions of Michelangelo’s faith, to won- 
der if the world is “just another of God’s 
laboratories.” “‘Maybe we’re God’s mon- 
keys and we suffer and die for His infor- 
mation,” Jack says, as prelude to carnal 
reconciliation with Carlotta and one last 
farewell to his youth. Another bright 
moment occurs when Jack and a genius 
movie director, with a line of pelicans 
for background, are talking. “They’re 
probably secret members of the Screen 
Actors’ Guild,” the director says. 

Two Weeks in Another Town is a 
glossy rendition of a worked-out theme, 
that of the golden boy who says farewell 
to youth at last, having saved himself by 
making all the right surrenders in time. 
Jack, pre-war movie star and post-war 
civil servant, comes to Rome for two 


uselessly 
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weeks, leaving his third wife in Paris 
with the children, in order to dub in the 
voice for an actor too gone from drink to 
articulate clearly. Jack has a vivid pres- 
ent with Veronica, the female brute, and 
a copiously flash-backed past, but no 
discernible future. Non-vomitous? I 
don’t know. 


OURSELVES TO KNOW 

by John O’Hara 

Random House. $4.95 
Ourselves To Know will probably turn 
out to be one of the most clumsy and 
badly-written novels of its year. It is 
also thoroughly objectionable, not only 
for scabrous but also for its 
consistently materialistic tone of drab 
pessimism. Once again, as in other of the 
author’s large novels, the hero and hero- 
ine are notable for coarseness of mind 
and action. 

The narrator of this story is Gerald 
Higgins, a graduate of Georgetown Prep 
of Pennsylvania and a graduate student 
—when this narrative starts—at Prince- 
ton, who has arrived at a state of non- 
practice of his Catholicism. He decides 
to turn his interest in the town’s leading 
citizen into a master’s thesis for Prince- 
ton, a project abandoned for the long 
semi-novel, semi-report that is this book. 
This novel, then, is Gerald’s attempt to 
know and understand the life of Robert 
Millhouser, a recluse who was tried and 
acquitted in 1908 for the murder of his 
wife. 

With many a lumbering halt and 
start, the story of Robert Millhouser gets 
to be known. His dependence upon his 
domineering mother; his brief sojourn in 
Europe with Chester Calthorp who turns 
out to be a homosexual; and his frequent 
trips to the most fashionable brothel of 
Fort Penn, the state capital: these are 
the leading circumstances in Millhouser’s 
life until, in his late forties, he meets 


passages, 


and marries Hedda, a very precocious 


teenager. She is evil incarnate, a faith- 
less wife who is obsessed by a perversion 
practiced publicly to the scandal of even 
the hardened characters in this book. 
When her husband is brought to trial 
for murdering her, Calthorp, the former 
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playboy, shows up as a member of a 
Catholic religious brotherhood; but his 
arguments have no effect on Roger Mill- 
houser. Robert has rejected everything 
but the self-imposed imprisonment he 
lives under after his release. His story, 
awkwardly told, adds up to a cold and 
forbidding nothingness. 


HAWAII 

by James A. Michener 

Random House. $6.95 
Among other things, Hawaii is an over- 
sized example of Mr. Michener’s spe- 
cialty: dramatized journalism. In this 
937-page novel he takes the story of the 
islands (after a brief thematic essay on 
the formation of the island group “mil- 
lions upon millions of years ago”) from 
the coming of its first inhabitants from 
Bora Bora—at the time when Charle- 
magne’s heirs were dividing his empire 
the political events immediately 
preceding Hawaii’s statehood. Geography 
and history combined to give Hawaii a 
mighty story and, in the coming of one 
race after another to political and eco- 
nomic power, a unique one. There are 
some unpleasant, even repellent, pas- 
sages in this book, particularly as the 
author reports the periods of sexual li- 
cense in Hawaii’s history; but the im- 
pact of the whole is one of the integrity 
and courage of the Polynesians, New 
England missionaries, Chinese and 
Japanese who came in that order to 
form the major groups of power. 

Hawaii's human story begins, in this 
account, over two thousand miles away 
to the south on an island near Tahiti. 
Here the inhabitants of a beautiful and 
sheltered island are threatened with 
ruthless conquest. The high priest of 
Bora Bora is in an intrigue with the 
priests and kings of nearby islands to 
introduce a new god to Bora Bora. The 
reigning king of Bora Bora and his fam- 
ily, we are shown in a number of effec- 
tive scenes, find their power slipping 
from them. King Tamatoa voices a 
thought which will be thematic again 
and again in Hawaii's history and in 
this book: “It is very difficult to be king 
when the gods are changing.” The king 


— to 
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and his supporters come to the difficult 
decision that they will leave their home- 
land and sail to the fabled northern 
islands. In a single outrigger they make 
the long and difficult journey—sailing a 
thousand miles to windward and tien 
changing course for the long leg east— 
to their new home on the island of 
Hawaii. There under a benign rule they 
grow and prosper. 

Some forty-five generations later, a 
descendant of the original ruling family 
is married to a New England sea cap- 
tain, Rafer Hoxworth. Hoxworth, a ruf- 
fian and a practiced libertine, has a 
personal feud with the missionaries, now 
arrived in the islands, but his descend- 
ants and theirs, some of them intermar- 
rying with native families, become the 
dynasties and the “pineapple kings” to 
whom the rule passes. For this part of 
his story Mr. Michener takes as pro- 
tagonist Abner Hale, a Congregationlist 
missionary trained at Yale. Abner Hale 
is an unyielding Calvinist who is also a 
powerful personality in spite of his 
small stature and limitations in under- 
standing. Some of the most effective 
pages of the book describe the journey 
that Abner and his bride, together with 
other missionary couples, took in 1821 
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from Boston to the island of Oahu. On 
the bregi Thetis, as later on the island, 
Abner challenges the godless wills of 
others and breaks and bends them to his. 
Abner fights paganism and human na- 
ture alike and with equal bitterness. He 
lives to see much of what he built de- 
stroyed, and a fusion of Hawaiian and 
American he can neither tolerate nor 
understand. 

The key character of the Chinese part 
of this saga is a strong-willed woman, 
her husband’s second wife and known to 
her own children as “auntie,” who lives 
to be over a hundred. She is the driving 
force behind her family’s sacrifices to 
buy land and to work their way to eco- 
nomic freedom and dominance. Among 
the Japanese characters, the leading ones 
are four brothers who feel they must 
“prove themselves” on European battle- 
fields and do so with unparalleled hero- 
ism while the older generation waits in 
fear and hope that the Emperor will win 
World War II. 

Out of dozens of leading characters 
Mr. Michener weaves the fabric of his 
story in Hawaii, a story of drama, irony, 
and above all a steady progress to a 
social experiment in democracy which is 
unique. 
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MARXISM IN SOUTHEAST ASIA: 
A Study of Four Countries 

ed. by Frank N. Trager 

contributions by Jeanne S. Mintz, 

John Seabury Thomson, 

I. Milton Sacks and David A. Wilson 

Stanford Univ. Press. $7.50 
While some of us delight in the classics 
of our faith and civilization and barely 
get to writing our Congressman on a do- 
mestic issue, there is a hard-working 
group in various important spots in the 
country, professional students of politi- 
cal science who scarcely give a thought 
to the Catholic Church save as a mas- 
sive perpetuator of mediaevalism. They 
burn their midnight oil on the grim read- 
ing matter of Marxist theory, writings of 
Lenin and Stalin, the minutes of impor- 
tant Socialist congresses, and the lives 
and works of the Holy Warriors of the 
New Asia. This they must do, to record, 
measure and analyze the naked conflict 
of two immense secular forces, Western 
Capitalism and Marxian Socialism, now 
very much in the ascendancy in the 
Orient. Since their source material is so 
unpalatable to the Christian humanist, 
one can be grateful for the good work 
they do, critically reading the mountains 
of literature to bring this great fact of 
our time into focus, even if their frame 
of reference does exclude many things 
we care about. 

It is painfully clear that nearly 
the whole story of Marxism in South- 
east Asia can be told without even men- 
tioning the Catholic Church as a counter- 
vailing social force. I would indeed be 
interested to see a review of this book by 
the Vicar Apostolic at Bangkok, who 
could surely add much to the story. Still, 
Burma, Vietnam and the immense popu- 


lation of Indonesia were all ruled by 
colonial powers with policies anywhere 
from tolerant to highly encouraging to 
Catholic missions. Catholic missionaries 
had the biggest opportunity for the long- 
est time in Vietnam, also the most suc- 
cess. But Vietnam has produced the most 
sinister, arch and dedicated Marxists of 
all the countries studied, and Ho Chi 
Minh and Vo Nguyen Giap run the only 
territory in question that is now a dis- 
ciplined, firmly loyal member of the fam- 
ily of international Communism, the 
Democratic Republic of North Vietnam. 
All honor to the crack anti-Communist 
paratroop units from the Catholic prov- 
inces of the North who bled and died 
in the Indo-China War, the near-million 
refugees who came south after Geneva, 
the heroic Catholics being martyred there 
now. But unfortunately they did not 
settle the issue. The cards were too over- 
whelmingly stacked against them. 

The chapter on Burma tells of the 
introduction of Marxism to that country 
by a private collection of Marxist and 
Socialist literature belonging to a retired 
British Colonial civil servant, which dis- 
contented Burmese intellectuals used to 
come in and borrow. This was a sort of 
Christopher operation in reverse. The 
British permitted a dangerous collection 
of native university graduates to accumu- 
late with nothing to do to keep them 
properly occupied, a classic incubator 
of Marxism in such a setting. However 
the Burmese now sound quite sane and 
undoctrinaire, and the impression is 
given that U Nu would drop Socialism 
for anything he thought would be more 
helpful to his country. 

Indonesian nationalism got a sizeable 
assist from the Japanese, as the other ex- 
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colonies also did. Dutch colonial policy 
impinged on native intellectuals as a per- 
fect museum piece of Marx’s indictment 
of capitalism, even though Marx himself 
never gave that important area very 
much thought. Now it is practically in 
admissible to be anything but some sort 
of a socialist there, although they have 
been compelled to introduce free enter- 
prise characteristics in some sectors of 
their economy, such as the insurance 
business. 

The shortest, and by far the most read- 
able part of this study, is the section on 
Thailand. Marxism in that country is 
about as popular as the ninety per cent 
income tax on Wall Street. A few gro- 
tesque eccentrics cling to their Marxism 
with crank zeal; nearly everyone else 
seems to accept the Government, the 
Royal Family and his own particular 
place in the benevolent and (for South 
Asia) relatively abundant economy with 
docility and enthusiasm. An attitude of 
“everything should be fun” encouraged 
by Theravada Buddhism and the absence 
of any trace of colonialism are credited 
with this striking state of antisepsis 
against what Winston Churchill, in his 
memoirs of the First World War, called 
the “plague bacillus” which Ludendorff 
dispatched across Switzerland in that 
fateful sealed train. 

The Rand Corporation, which spon- 
sored this publication, performs contract 
research for the U. S. Government on 
such things as Soviet Foreign Policy. 
They have a method of processing im- 
mense amounts of data available from 
open sources on any country, and com- 
ing to conclusions with an icy corporate 
logic beyond the capabilities of any sin- 
gle individual analyst. This book, how- 
ever, is the work of individuals, each a 
specialist on the area treated, with a 
closing synthesis, ‘“‘The Impact of Marx- 
ism,” by the editor who is a _ political 
scientist of Socialist background and 
highly knowledgeable about the Far East. 
It seems to this reviewer a fair and con- 
scientious job of presentation, free of 
special pleading and full of the sensitive 
differentiations of which only a lifetime 
of expertise is capable. Trager points 
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out, for instance, that while the Marxist 
content of anti-colonialist propaganda in 
Southeast Asia is very high, the Marxist 
content of their economic planning for a 
system to replace colonialism is very low. 

As in everything I read on this area, 
I miss here any philosophic appreciation 
of the personalist element in the program 
of the Ngo Dinh Diem Government, their 
positive answer to the inevitable excesses 
of state interference in Communism and 
non-Communist Socialism. If they can 
really make it work there despite the 
constant erosion of Communist sabotage 
and selective assassination of key per- 
sonalities, it will be something very ex- 
citing in the world, from which all gov- 
ernments could take lessons, and will 
make Socialist labels and economic bro- 
mides sound very tired and dreary in all 
the locales where colonialist crimes have 
made them sound so good. Free enter- 
prise, as we know it, is an unpromising 
solution in countries where none of the 
native population is accustomed to save 
money and invest it prudently and con- 
structively. The state must be the en- 
trepreneur in crash programs of indus- 
trialization where this is the case. At 
this stage, advisers who have done their 
homework in Socialism are apt to be 
more useful to the fledgling body eco- 
nomic than staunch Taft Republicans. 
The decisive issue is whether the Govern- 
ment conspires tc gain more and more 
ownership and control of production, or 
progressively divests itself of shares in 
enterprises as soon as they begin to be 
attractive to individuals who wish to in- 
vest their savings. 

The book contains a brief but fairly- 
spoken indictment of our wartime Office 
of Strategic Service for dealing by prefer- 
ence with Communist guerilla groups 
against the Japanese, and ignoring the 
non-Communist nationalists who also of- 
fered their co-operation. These latter 
forces never received promises of inde- 
pendence after the war either from de 
Gaulle, the British, or the Dutch Govern- 
ment-in-Exile, and were shamefully al- 
lowed to die on the vine while our taxes 
and hardware put the Communists in 
business. 
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What a tragedy that Western Christen- 
dom should be so widely identified in the 
Far East with the foregoing order of 
things, rather than some more generous 
and intellectually attractive programs 
one could name, more in line with the 
Social Encyclicals and the Catholic af- 
firmation of the dignity of man. 

PETER WHITE 


THE KINGDOM WITHIN 

by Genevieve Caulfield 

ed. by Ed. Fitzgerald 

Harper. $4.00 
“Before he fares on the sure journey, 
no thoughtwise man but has a need 
to ponder well ere he goes hence 
what for his ghost of good or evil 
shall be deemed to him after death’s 

day.” 

Though these uncompromising words 
were uttered by the Venerable Bede as 
he awaited death, they are in some de- 
gree applicable to a woman who “pon- 
dered well” before she set out on a jour- 
ney that made the world better for her 
presence in it. 

Few who came in contact with Gene- 
vieve Caulfield were able to resist her 
unswerving determination and infectious 
trust in others. Blinded from infancy 
through an unfortunate accident, she 
never considered herself absolved from 
responsibility as a member of the human 
race. In great measure her indomitable 
spirit was the result of her mother’s early 
teaching and example which encouraged 
her to lead a “normal” life. Yet the 
average normal life pales in comparison 
with the adventure-studded career of this 
gallant American woman. 

In the last years of the nineteenth 
century when she was a young girl, op- 
portunities for the sighted were limited. 
Though Genevieve Caulfield was fortu- 
nate to have had special training, par- 
ticularly at the famed Perkins Institute, 
she acquired her teacher training among 
the sighted at Trinity College in Wash- 
ington and Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. Obstacles that would have 
blocked a less resourceful, determined 
person, were overcome, and in 1923 she 
was ready to launch the dream that had 
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germinated in her heart since her seven- 
teenth year—the reconciliation of the 
Orient, particularly Japan, with our 
Western, democratic concepts. Particu- 
larly roused by the unjust, discriminatory 
practices toward the Japanese in our 
western states, she went to the island 
country offering primarily the gift of her- 
self and her devotion, but also her very 
real ability to develop the talents of chil- 
dren who were rejected and considered 
helpless because they were without 
sight. Her friendship with the Maryknoll 
Sisters and the Jesuit Fathers, as well as 
other Catholics in the mission of Japan, 
added to the richness of those years. 
When the outbreak of war with the 
United States made her presence dan- 
gerous for friends, she returned to New 
York with her charming adopted daugh- 
ter, Haruko. Here they prepared for 
their greatest adventure, the founding of 
a school for blind children in Bangkok. 
How she taught sightless children Brail- 
le, English and crafts, but above all, a 
new self-confidence, is a story filled with 
pathos and heartbreak, as well as humor. 
The unfolding of a romance within her 
own household in those difficult years in 
a Japanese-held land contributes to the 
local color. Today, the school is operated 
by the Felician Sisters and Miss Caul- 
field has moved on to another adventure, 
the establishment of a national program 
of education for the blind in Vietnam. 
This is the story of a truly valiant 
woman, one sustained by her faith in 
God and her love of man; a woman whose 
expending of self, when it didn’t move 
mountains, found a way around them. 
Mary P. Bropy 


GOD AND MAN IN 
by Paul Blanshard 
Beacon. $3.50 

Mr. Blanshard is back at the same old 

stand. His title has changed; this time 

it is God and Man in Washington. But 

Mr. Blanshard’s diagnosis is the same; 

the many ills which beset the Church- 

State relations in this country are still 

traced back to the single virus of Cath- 

olicism (with occasional complications of 

Protestantism and Judaism). And the 


WASHINGTON 
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cure is the same home remedy: it is Mr. 
Blanshard’s particular version of democ- 
racy, an American “faith” embodying 
substantive truths to which each citizen 
must give allegiance before he is fully 
American. 

To put Mr. Blanshard’s position in a 
word, he is an Erastian. He would will- 
ingly accept the Church in society as 
long as it was made subordinate to the 
State, as long as Caesar would safely go 
unchallenged by God. He seems unable 
even to comprehend what the Church 
teaches, that man is a creature not 
wholly of this world, that he will achieve 
his salvation in society, of course, but 
through agencies with which the State is 
incompetent to deal. 

So great is Mr. Blanshard’s confusion 
concerning Church and State that he 
judges one in terms appropriate only to 
the other. Because the democratic state 
properly determines a course and mode 
of action by popular representation, the 
Church, Mr. Blanshard implies, should 
determine matters of faith in the same 
fashion. Thus he speaks of undemo- 
cratic doctrines, of a dictatorial hier- 
archy, of a totalitarian church. Such 
couplings of terms deprives them of all 
meaning. 

A few examples will illustrate the 
consequences of Mr. Blanshard’s ap- 
proach. He writes: “In the face of over- 
whelming protests from scientists and 
social reformers, the Vatican has refused 
to yield an inch to the advocates of con- 
traception, either for its own people or 
for the non-Catholics of India, China and 
Massachusetts.” There are bundled to- 
gether in this single sentence more mis- 
conceptions and distortions than one 
would think possible. First: the Church’s 
teaching on contraception derives from 
the natural law. When the Church’s 
teaching on natural law is modified 
through development, it is because of 
further illumination concerning natural 
law, not because of “overwhelming pro- 
tests.” Second: Catholic teaching on 
birth control has little influence on the 
practices in India and China. Were that 
teaching to change tomorrow the situa- 
tion in those countries would not. Third: 
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the Vatican has nothing to do with the 
birth control laws of Massachusetts. 
Catholics in that state have, it is true, 
maintained laws originally erected by 
Protestants, but that is another matter. 
Fourth: there are many Catholics, and 
I am one of them, who think the birth 
control laws in Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts are poor laws, that, in fact, they 
run counter to the main stream of Cath- 
olic teaching on jurisprudence. 
Sentiment inclines one to dismiss Mr. 
Blanshard as simply uncomprehending, 
as a man whose intelligence is just not 
able to grasp even the crudest distinc- 
tions necessary to discuss Church-State 
questions meaningfully. Alas, he places 
even this kind of judgment in jeopardy. 
His incidental comments reveal an atti- 
tude too easily identified. Because the 
Catholic Church counts all baptized ba- 
bies in determining its full membership 
and Protestant churches do not, Mr. 


Blanshard speaks of “the Catholic sys- 
tem of arithmetic,” as if Catholics were 
so outré that they even add differently 


than other citizens. In another place he 
is able to speak of the “complex moral 
and legal code that passes for religion in 
the Catholic Church.” 

Mr. Blanshard quotes a headline con- 
cerning a member of the Supreme Court, 
“Brennan Puts Court Above His Reli- 
gion,” and adds parenthetically, “The 
headline was correct. Brennan has 
proved to be an intelligent and independ- 
ent jurist.” Brennan has proved to be an 
intelligent and independent jurist, but 
the headline was not correct. The diffi- 
culty with Justice Brennan’s statement 
was that it was unclear, not that it was 
clearly Erastian. But it serves Mr. 
Blanshard, and his implication is clear. 

To bring an end to these examples 
and to put the book in the immediate 
political context which gives it topicality, 
Mr. Blanshard says that a candid Cath- 
olic candidate for the presidency “will 
be compelled either to reject the basic 
principles of American democracy or 
to assert an independence which his 
Church’s hierarchy will interpret as con- 
trary to Catholic teaching.” Well, there 
it is in all its naked splendor. One can 
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be a good Catholic or a good American 
but not both. And 


elect a poor American or a poor Cath- 


who would wish to 


olic? 
Mr 


firmly, staunchly, 


Blanshard, it is clear, stands 
immovably where he 
To the tide 


of events in this country he remains, it 


did ten and more years ago. 


is true, a minor obstacle, but as the tide 
sweeps over and beyond him, his figure 
grows ever smaller in the receding dis- 
tance. Yet we should not forget that, un- 
himself, he 
For that 
footnote in contemporary American his- 
tory. 


willing to learn provoked 


others to learn he deserves a 


JAMES FINN 


ENCOUNTERS 
by Daniel Berrigan, S.J 
World. $3.50 

SAMPHIRE — Herb of St. Peter 
by Sarah Wingate Taylor 
Pethway Clark’s Island 

$2.00 

Father 


Di, xbury, Mass. 
On the 
book of which follows Time 
Wit), out the 1957 Lamont 
Award selection, marks his growth both 
in poetic accent and lyrical notation. In 
the first part of Biblical 
figures are presented and re-created with 
an intense power of vision that captures 
the , 
mystical significance which in turn trans- 
lates the poet’s inner resources. It is, 
however, in the second part of the volume 
that one Father Berrigan 
at his best and highest and even at his 
worst and lowest. 


whole, Berrigan’s new 
poems, 


Number, 


this collection 


quintessence of their religious or 


“encounters” 


Parsimonious yet fe- 
licitous in his images, he makes of his 
statements memorable “Growth 
is a death / on my youth laid”; “hands 
refuse / all but their gift”; “the 
chief ingredient of victory is defeat’; “I 
love aftermath of action.” 


events: 


own 


Precise and concise in the chiseling of 
his verse, he always achieves the effect 
he wants to achieve, so much so that one 
is almost tempted to challenge Dante’s 
man che trema. Yet it is such precision 
and concision that at times strangles the 
poet’s feeling and makes it gasp in in- 
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articulation. The result is a stillicide of 
caesurae in which the poet’s own voice is 
hardly audible. Take, for instance, the 
poem entitled “Child Above a Flower.” 
You expect two worlds of beauty silently 
greeting each other, and you can hardly 
tell which of the two is the flower—the 
child or the blossom itself. Of course you 
should not only witness but participate in 
this tenderness, for true poetry lives and 
prolongs itself in you. But Father Ber- 
rigan seems to shun every emotion and 
quickly buries it under the affected la- 
conicity of a graphic: “unsure if he 
regards / or is regarded. Both is a 
truth / older will fade.” You may now 
speak of “controlled emotion” but con- 
trol a priori always mars or excludes 
sincerity. 

Sarah Wingate Taylor, on the other 
hand, seems to abhor versification a la 
Marianne Moore. She likes to sing full- 
throatedly, clearly, and does not mind 
rhymes at times too facile and naive, for 
she knows what she feels and feels what 
she knows. There are in this book super- 
fluous pages in which the weeds of rhe 
toric overcome and hide the timid bud of 
poetry, and certainly not even such a 
title as “Hymn to St. Raphael” can make 
one accept the embarrassing devotional 
ery of “St. Raphael, prince of spirits, 
hover near, / shedding your bounty on us 
through the year.” But when Sarah 
Wingate Taylor observes nature, her per- 
ceptions are always and tender 
and her descriptions achieve a festive- 
ness of living hues: “while earth’s sweet 
dampness feeds another root / to liven 
emerald needle and cone-fruit 


warm 


harvest of wonder, baubled beyond price, 
/ these dying branches blazon Paradise.” 


In her poem, “Child of Doubting 
Thomas,” she is capable of an almost epi- 
grammatic synthesis of the pictorial and 
the meditative: “How strange that this 
man playing God could not imagine 
One / Who, capable of weighing sod, / 
can yet stare down the sun.” “Witness” 
and “In the Name of the Father” are, 
in my opinion, the best poems in this 
collection: different in approach, supple 
yet robust, they both reveal the deep 
religious sources of the poet’s inspira- 
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tion. The book ends with a rather pro- 
lix but effective “Song of the Creed,” a 
dramatic Oratorio in which the author 
does in verse more or less what Tertul- 
lian did, in prose, of the Oratio Domini- 
calis. 

JOSEPH TUSIANI 


THE GENERAL COUNCILS 
OF THE CHURCH 

by John L. Murphy 

Bruce. $3.50 
ECUMENICAL COUNCILS 
IN THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 

by Hubert Jedin 

Herder and Herder. 
ONE FOLD 

ed. by Edward F. Hanahoe, S.A. 

and Titus Cranny, S.A. 

Franciscan Friars of the Atonement 

Garrison, N. Y. $6.50 
HOLY WRIT OR HOLY CHURCH 

by George H. Tavard 

Harper. $5.00 
APPROACHES TO CHRISTIAN UNITY 

by C. J. Dumont, O.P. 

Helicon. $4.50 
The ecumenical movement is a movement 
among disunited Christians toward unity; 
an ecumenical council is a meeting of all 
Catholic bishops of the world. Father 
Murphy’s book on The General Councils 
of the Church is a compressed study of 
the councils regarded by the Church as 
“ecumenical.” The author stays close to 
the subject, giving a concentrated account 
of each council, its leading personalities 
and main issues but at the same time 
portraying a council as a special mani- 
festation of the Holy Spirit. In 183 pages 
the book sets each council in the context 
of its time, discusses the problems con- 
fronted by each and concludes with a few 
observations on Pope John’s announce- 
ment of the Second Vatican Council to be 
held in the near future. 

Dr. Jedin’s work, however, is quite 
different in style and approach. It is also 
an historical survey of the twenty coun- 
cils from Nicea to Vatican but it em- 
phasizes the human interest features of 
each council. The book jacket describes 
Dr. Jedin as “the historian of the Coun- 
cil of Trent” but his writing is in the 


$3.95 
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best tradition of top-flight journalism. 
He has an eye for the drama of the coun- 
cils—the intrigues, eccentric prelates, 
spells of temper and personality conflicts. 
The author wears his vast erudition 
lightly and weaves into his history inter- 
esting scraps of information about extra- 
conciliar influences and reactions such as 
Charles V’s influence on Trent and Lord 
Acton’s reaction to the Vatican debate on 
infallibility. Jedin conveys a sense of the 
excitement prevailing at the councils. As 
he says: “The toll paid by human nature 
in the councils is the price which the 
visible Church has to pay for being in the 
midst of the human race.” 

One Fold commemorates the Golden 
Jubilee of the Chair of Unity Octave. 
Part One deals with documents and es- 
says on the Octave, while Part Two con- 
sists of essays pertaining to various 
phases of Church unity. Of special in- 
terest is the essay on the Anglican Mind 
by Roger Matzeroth, S.A. Father Ed- 
ward Hanahoe, S.A., has an essay on 
“Vestigia Ecclesiae” that is a mine of 
information on the meaning and value of 
vestiges of the Church to be found in 
non-Catholic bodies that have broken 
away from the Church. One of the dis- 
appointments of ecumenical work is that 
so often the non-Catholic contents him- 
self with the vestiges without allowing 
them to prod him on to satisfy his hun- 
ger. 

Holy Writ or Holy Church by Father 
Tavard (author of The Catholic Ap- 
proach to Protestantism), is a scholarly 
work that deserves a careful reading by 
all theologians, Protestant as well as 
Catholic. It combines meticulous research 
with a genial ecumenical spirit. The au- 
thor shows how the early Church re- 
garded Scripture and tradition as mu- 
tually inclusive, like two members of a 
team. In the late middle ages this con- 
cept had been obscured, and the dichot- 
omy between Scripture and Church 
led to the Reformation. Trent opened 
the way for a return to the true concept, 
but even today you will find some Cath- 
olic apologists who exalt the Church at 
the expense of Scripture. The general 
trend in Catholic Biblical scholarship, 
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however, is pointing the way to greater 
reverence for Scripture, and it does seem 


that Protestant theologians are ready for ~ 


a reassessment of the “Scripture alone” 
principle. 

The road to reunion, as Father Tav- 
ard suggests, may well lie in the 
realization that Scripture cannot be the 
word of God if severed from the Church 
and the Church cannot be the Body of 
Christ if it lacks the gift of understand- 
ing the Word. 

The distinguished French ecumenicist, 
Father Dumont of “Istina” has produced 
in his latest volume the best book on the 
whole ecumenical question that I have 
seen. As the title indicates, (Approaches 
to Christian Unity) it gives you the right 
approaches to the Church 
unity. 

One 


subject of 


need not be a_ professional 


scholar to appreciate the merits of the 
book but it does open up extraordinary 


insights into problems such as intercom- 
munion between the Roman Catholic and 
Orthodox the “indispensabil- 
ity” of “lesser” Catholic truths, faith as 
personal devotion to Christ rather than 
as mere intellectual adherence to propo- 
sitions, good will as a substitute for the- 
ological competence in ecumenical work. 
This book should be read by every edu- 
cated Catholic. Its spirit, style and sub- 
ject-matter Father Henry 
St. John’s translation of the French and 
his Introduction both do justice to an 
ecumenical 


churches, 


are superb. 


convinc- 
ingly than any other volume, conveys a 
sense of the urgency of the ecumenical 
apostolate 

Rev. JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


book which, more 


THE UNITED STATES 
AND LATIN AMERICA 

by The American Assembly 

Columbia Univ. Press. $2.00 
Here is the book for which I have been 
looking for years, a brief (224 pages), 
complete, balanced introduction to Latin 
America. It consists of background pa- 
pers for and the final report of the 16th 
American Assembly held in October, 
1959. 


The contributors in addition to Dr. 
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Frank Tannenbaum who 
socio-historical 


sketches the 
background, are K. H. 
Silvert on Latin American politics, Ed- 
ward W. Barrett and Penn T. Kimball 
on the press, Reynold E. Carlson on the 
economy, Herbert L. Matthews on diplo- 
matic relations with the United States, 
and Charles G. Fenwick on U. S. policy 
regarding recognition of new govern- 
ments. 

The quality of the contributions ranges 
from very good to excellent. Dr. Tannen- 
baum, however, stands out even in this 
distinguished company. His essay pre- 
sents the essential characteristics of the 
scene, the people and the society, touch- 
ing on such things as the isolation of the 
provincial town, regionalism, the uninte- 
grated Indian, race relations, religion, 
education, leadership, and the hacienda 
as a way of life. 

Dr. Tannenbaum’s views of this basic 
economic, social, political and cultural 
institution are pessimistic. The hacienda, 
he says, has no built-in device that will 
allow for reform of the system. In the 
two countries where it has been repudi- 
ated, Mexico and Bolivia, it was by revo- 
lution. 

The section on the Church is particu- 
larly good. While not ignoring the fail- 
ures, Dr. Tannenbaum stresses the posi- 
tive and progressive elements, noting that 
“it has taken a definite position on behalf 
of land reform and had slowly come to 
voice the social doctrines expressed in 
the Rerum Novarum of Pope Leo XIII.” 

Equally balanced is his assessment of 
the intellectuals. Avoiding the facile 
simplifications which often present them 
as the apostles of democracy, he notes 
their schizophrenic characteristics, their 
desire to enjoy the benefits of a United 
States type of society while retaining 
class benefits of their own “patronal” 
and artistocratic world. 

They will, he concludes, be possessed 
for the next generation or two by a rest- 
less, bitter and turbulent mood, and 
“America will be the major target of 
their inability to square the circle.” 

Gary MacEOIN 
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THE BRIDGE OF THE BROCADE SASH 
by Sacheverell Sitwell 

World. $8.50 
Many books on Japan are being pub- 
lished nowadays—memoirs, political and 
economic studies, art books, romantic 
novels by American and European au- 
thors, disturbing pessimistic novels by 
Japanese authors. All of them agree on 
one thing—that the heart of Japan’s 
present confusion is its loss of long-es- 
tablished values. Now that the military 
code of honor, the unquestioning rever- 
ence for the Emperor and the firm family 
hierarchy have been radically shaken— 
what is left of Japan’s spirit? 

The dilemma seems to be that, al- 
though the old order has been destroyed, 
the many intellectual and artistic disci- 
plines it helped to develop, still remain. 
These form a great cultural heritage, 
but the question is how to adapt them to 
the broader, freer world which Japan 
faces today. The answer to this question 
is important not only to the Japanese, 
but to all men of good-will who wish to 
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help Japan avoid a repetition of China’s 
tragedy. 

In the present impasse, this thought- 
ful critique-travelogue by Sacheverell Sit- 
well has special value. His vast knowl- 
edge of European art and architecture 
brings into a world-focus the little-un- 
derstood art of Japan—its plays, dances, 
gardens, paintings, prints, 
On the hand, he 
typical features of Japanese art 


architecture. 
one dismisses many 
(such 
as the pagoda, for instance) as only a 
“genius for carpentry.” On the other 
hand, he believes that the gardens and 
temples of Kyoto rival the achievements 
of Rome and that Japan 
has a great and lasting contribution to 
make 


and Venice, 
to world culture. “The Japanese 
are in the grandest sense capable of in- 
vention,” he says. “They can produce 
works of art of the calibre to make one 
think, besides others of which the only 
destiny is pleasure.” 

His account of the evolution and in- 
fluence of Japanese architecture is an 
example of this “catholic approach.’ He 
traces its unlikely origin as a hybrid pro- 
duced by crossing the Chinese pavilion 
with the South Seas grass hut. From 
this a building style was evolved of the 
utmost simplicity, but finest proportions 
—an achievement “of deep contemporary 
significance to architects all over the 
world.” This thousand-year-old pattern 
shows the same approach as that of mod- 
ern buildings today. Every detail is 
based on the dimensions of its simplest 
unit—the tatami or sleeping mat. As 
Sitwell points out, “The glass towers of 
Lake Side Drive in Chicago or the bronze 
Seagram building trace their tradition 
and ancestry more to the Katsura Pal- 
ace than to past models in Italy or 
Greece.” 

Taking it for granted that Japan has 
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much to absorb from the West, what im- 
portant contribution can Japan make to 
our civilization? Mr. Sitwell finds the 
answer to this symbolized in the Kintai- 
bashi Bridge—The Bridge of the Bro- 
cade Sash which gives his book its title. 
This three-hundred-year-old structure is 
in a remote corner of Japan, but its fame 
is spread throughout the country. Its 
appeal for the Japanese rests not in its 
providing a swift, easy passage over the 
wide river-bed. On the contrary its five, 
steep, joined arches force the traveler to 
surmount them slowly and on foot. The 
design demands of everyone who crosses 
it, an expenditure of time, not only to 
admire the beautiful wood and stone- 
work of the bridge, but to admire the 
beauty of the river and the banks on 
both its sides. Art with such an aim 
certainly would rank high in the estima- 
tion of St. Francis of Assisi who strove 
to make the efficient businessmen of his 
day take time out to appreciate Sister 
Water and Brother Sun! 
SIGHLE KENNEDY 
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Stimulating New Books? 
HARVEST, 1960 


1 Selection of the Best Articles from the Catholic Press 
Published During the Past Year 
Edited by Dan Herr and Paul Cuneo 


Some of the very best pieces written by Catholic writers during the past year gathered 
together into one sparkling, superbly readable authology. Contributors include such 
well-known authors as Thomas Merton, Christopher Dawson, and Rev. Andrew M. 
Greeley, as well as new Catholic writing talent well worth watching $3.50 


OBERAMMERGAU 
AND ITS PASSION PLAY 
by Elisabethe Corathiel 


\ recognized authority on the subject presents a complete guide to the Passion Play, 
the townspeople who take part in it, and the beautiful Bavarian countryside which 


forms its setting. Fully illustrated $3.00 


PETER CLAVER: Saint of the Slaves 
by Angel Valtierra, S.J. 
Translated by J. H. Perry and L. J. Woodward 


\ new and authoritative biography of Peter Claver and the first to make use of all 
the available information on his life This book is bound to have the impact of a 
sledgehammer on any reader bold enough to go through with it.” —from the Introduce 


tion by James Brodrick, S.J $4.75 


‘ ry y Twsaa 
GROWTH IN HOLINESS 
by Frederick W. Faber 
The eagerly-awaited, new and revised edition of a spiritual classic. Here is a clear 
ind practical guide to growth in the spiritual life by a major figure in the great 
rebirth of Catholicism in England that took place a century ago. $4.00 





in ideal graduation gift 
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Excellent format, appropriate choice of poetry and illustrations, and the 
vital prayers combine to make this volume practical and appealing to youth.” 
The Sign $2.75 
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by Walter J. Burghardt, S.J. 
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than action, these talks capture the redemptive message and the redemptive activity 
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